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CHAPTER VII. 
THE COMPANY OF THE ROSE. 


Alway be merry if thou may, 
But waste not thy good alway : 
Have hat of floures fresh as May, 
Chapelet of roses of Whitsonday 
For sich array ne costneth but lyte. 
—Romaunt of the Rose. 


Somerset. Let him that is no coward 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 
—First Part of King Henry VI. 


Ear.y next morning I was returning, a rosebud in my hand, from 
the neglected garden to the east of the house, when I spied my father 
coming towards me along the terraces, and at once felt my ears 
redden. 

“Good morning, lad!’ he hailed. ‘ But where is mine ?’ 

I turned back in silence and picked a bud for him. ‘So,’ said 
I, ‘twas you, sir, after all, that wrote the advertisement ? ’ 

‘Hey?’ he answered. ‘I? Certainly not. I noted it and 
sent you the news-sheet in half a hope that you had been the 
advertiser.’ 

‘You were mistaken, sir.’ 
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He halted and rubbed his chin. ‘Then who the devil can he 
be, I wonder? Well, we shall discover.’ 

* You ride to Falmouth this morning ?’ 

‘We have an army to collect,’ he answered, gripping me not 
unkindly by the shoulder. 

We rode into Falmouth side by side in silence, Billy Priske 
following by my father’s command, and each with a red rose pinned 
to the flap of his hat. Upon the way we talked, mainly of the 
Trappist Brothers, and of Dom Basilio, who (it seemed) had at one 
time been an agent of the British legation at Florence, and in 
particular had carried my father’s reports and instructions to and 
fro between Corsica and that city, avoiding the vigilance of the 
Genoese. 

‘A subtle fellow,’ was my father’s judgment, ‘and, as I gave 
him credit, in the matter of conscience as null as Cellini himself : 
the last man in the world to turn religious. But the longer you 
live the more cause will you find to wonder at the divine spirit 
which bloweth where it listeth. Take these Methodists, who are 
to preach in Falmouth to-day. I have seen Wesley, and stood 
once for an hour listening tohim. For aught I could discover he had 
no great eloquence. He said little that his audience might not have 
heard any Sunday in their own churches. His voice was hoarse 
from overwork, and his manner by no means winning. Yet I 
saw many notorious ruffians sobbing about him like children: 
some even throwing themselves on the ground and writhing, like 
the demoniacs of Scripture. The secret was, he spoke with author- 
ity: and the secret again was a certain obtuseness—he appeared 
not to see those signs by which other men judge their neighbours 
or themselves to be past help. Or take these Trappists: Dom 
Basilio tells me that more than half of them are ex-soldiers and 
rough at that. To be sure I can understand why, having once 
turned religious, an old soldier runs to the Trappist rule. He has 
been bred under discipline, and has to rely on discipline. °Tis what 
he understands, and the harder he gets it the more good he feels 
himself getting——’ 

We were nearing the town by the way of Arwennack, and just 
here a turn of the road brought us in sight of a whitewashed 
cottage and put a period to my father’s discourse, as a garden 
gate flew open and out into the highway ran a lean young man 
with an angry woman in pursuit. His shoulders were bent and he 
put up both hands to ward off her clutch. But in the middle of the 
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road she gripped him by the collar and caught him two sound 
cuffs on the nape of the neck. 

She turned as we rode up. ‘The villain!’ she cried, still keep- 
ing her grip. ‘Oh, protect me from such villains !’ 

‘But, my good woman,’ remonstrated my father, reining 
up, ‘it scarcely appears that you need protecting. Who is this 
man ?’ 

‘A thief, your honour! Didn’t I catch him prowling into my 
garden? And isn’t it for him to say what his business was? I 
put it to your honour ’—here she caught the poor wretch another 
cuff—‘ what honest business took him into my garden, and me left 
a widow-woman these sixteen years ?’ 

‘ Ai-ee!’ cried the accused, still shielding his neck and cower- 
ing in the dust—a thin ragged windlestraw of a youth, flaxen- 
headed, hatchet-faced, with eyes set like a hare’s. ‘ Have pity on 
me, sirs, and take her off!’ 

‘Let him stand up,’ my father commanded. ‘And you, 
sir, tell me—What were you seeking in this good woman’s 
garden ?’” 

‘A rose, sir—hear my defence !—a rose only, a small rose!’ 
His voice was high and cracked, and he flung his hands out extrava- 
gantly. ‘Oh, York and Lancaster—if you will excuse me, gentle- 
men—that I should suffer this for a mere rose! The day only 
just begun too! And why, sirs, was I seeking a rose? Ay, there’s 
the rub.’ He folded his arms dramatically and nodded at the 
woman. ‘There’s the gall and bitterness, the worm in the fruit, 
the peculiar irony—if you'll allow me to say so—of this distressing 
affair. Listen, madam, if I wanted a rose of you, ’twas for your 
whole sex’s sake: your sex’s, madam—every one of whom was, 
up to five or six months ago, the object with me of something very 
nearly allied to worship.’ 

‘Lord help the creature!’ cried the woman. ‘ What’s he 
telling about? And what have you to do with my sex, young 
man ? which is what the Lord made it.’ 

‘It is not, madam. Make no mistake about it: ’twere blas- 
phemy to think so. But speaking generally, what I—as a man— 
have to do with your sex is to protect it.’ 

“A nice sort of protector you’d make!’ she retorted, planting 
her knuckles on her hips and eyeing him contemptuously. 

‘IT am a beginner, madam, and have much to learn. But you 
shall not discourage me from protecting you, though you deny me 
28—2 
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the rose which was to have been my emblem. Every woman is 
@ rose, madam, as says the poet Dunbar— 

Sweet rose of vertew and of gentilness, 

Richest in bonty and in bewty clear 


And every vertew that is werrit dear, 
Except only that ye are merciless—— 


‘You take me? “ Merciless,” madam ?’ 

*I don’t understand a word,’ said she, puzzled and angry. 

‘He was a Scotsman: and you find it a far cry to Loch Awe. 
Well, well—to resume— 


Into your garth this day I did pursue—— 


by “garth” meaning “garden”: a good word, and why the 
devil it should be obsolescent is more than I can tell you——’ 

But here my father cut him short. ‘My good Mrs. Ede,’ said 
he, turning to the woman, ‘I believe this young man intended no 
harm to you and very little to your garden. You are quits with 
him at any rate. Take this shilling, step inside, and choose him 
a fair red rose for the price and also in token of your forgiveness, 
while he picks up his hat which is lying yonder in the dust.’ 

‘Hey?’ The youth started back, for the first time perceiving 
the badges in our hats. ‘Are you too, sirs, of this company of 
the rose?’ His face fell, but with an effort he recovered himself 
and smiled. 

* You are not disappointed, I hope ? ’ inquired my father. 

‘ Why—to tell you the truth, sir—I had looked for a rendezvous 
of careless jolly fellows. For cavaliers of your quality it never 
occurred to me to bargain.’ He held up a flap of his ragged coat 
and shook it ruefully. 

My father frowned. ‘ And I, sir, am disappointed. A moment 
since I took you for an original; but it appears you share our 
common English vice of looking at the world like a lackey.’ 

‘I, sir?’ The young man waved a hand. ‘I an original ? 
Give me leave to assure you that this island contains no more 
servile tradesman. Why, my lord—for I take it I speak to a gentle- 
man of title ? : 

‘Of the very humblest, sir. I am a plain knight bachelor.’ 

The original cringed elaborately, rubbing his hands. ‘A title 
is a title. Well, sir, as I was about to say, I worship a lord, but 
my whole soul is bound up in a ledger : and hence (so to speak) these 
tears: hence the disreputable garb in which you behold me. If 
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I may walk beside you, sir, after this good woman has fetched me 
the rose—thank you, madam—and provided me with a pin from 
the chevaua de frise in her bodice—and again, madam, I thank you: 
you wear the very cuirass of matronly virtue—I should enjoy, 
sir, to tell you my history. It is a somewhat curious one.’ 

‘I feel sure, sir "—my father bowed to him from the saddle— 
‘it will lose nothing in the telling.’ 

The young man, having fastened the rose in his hat, bade adieu 
to his late assailant with a bow; waved a hand to her; lifted his 
hat a second time; turned after us and, falling into stride by my 
father’s stirrup, forthwith plunged into his story. 


Tue TRAVELS OF PuineEAs FETT. 


‘My name, sir, is Phineas Fett——’ 

He paused. ‘I don’t know how it may strike you: but in my 
infant ears it ever seemed to forebode something in the Admiralty 
—a comfortable post, carrying no fame with it, but moderately 
lucrative. In wilder flights my fancy has hovered over the Pipe 
Office (Addison, sir, was a fine writer; though a bit of a prig, 
between you and me).’ 

‘There was a Phineas Pett, a great shipbuilder for the Navy 
in King Charles the Second’s time. I believe, too, he had a son 
christened after him, who became a commissioner of the Navy.’ 

‘You don’t say so! The mere accident of a letter . . . but 
it proves the accuracy of our childish instincts. A commissioner- 
ship—whatever the duties it may carry—would be the very thing, 
or a storekeepership, with a number of ledgers: it being under- 
stood that shipping formed my background, in what I believe is 
nautically termed the offing. I know not what exact distance 
constitutes an offing. My imagination ever placed it within sight 
and sufficiently near the scene of my occupation to pervade it with 
an odour of hemp and tar.’ 

He paused again, glanced up at my father, and—on a nod of 
encouragement—continued : 

‘The nuisance is, I was born in the Midlands—to be precise, 
at West Bromicheham—the son of a well-to-do manufacturer of 
artificial jewellery. The only whiff of the brine that ever pene- 
trated my father’s office came wafted through an off-channel of 
his trade. He did an intermittent business in the gilding of small 
idols, to be shipped overseas and traded as objects of worship 
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among the negroes of the American plantations. Jewellery, how- 
ever, was his stand-by. In the manufacture of meretricious ware 
he had a plausibility amounting to genius, in the disposing of it a 
talent for hard bargains ; and the two together had landed him in 
affluence. Well, sir, being headed off my boyhood’s dream by the 
geographical inconvenience of Warwickshire—for a lad may run 
away to be a sailor, sir, but the devil take me if ever I heard of one 
running off to be a supercargo, and even this lay a bit beyond my 
ambition—I recoiled upon a passion to enter my father’s business 
and increase the already tidy patrimonial pile. 

‘But here comes in the cross of my destiny. My father, sir, 
had secretly cherished dreams of raising me above his own station. 
To him a gentleman—and he ridiculously hoped to make me one 
—was a fellow above working for his living. He scoffed at my 
enthusiasm for trade, and at length he sent for me and in tones that 
brooked no denial commanded me to learn the violin. 

‘Never shall I forget the chill of heart with which I received 
that fatal mandate. I have no ear for music, sir. In tenderer years 
indeed I had made essay upon the jew’s harp, but had relinquished 
it without a sigh. 

‘«¢ The violin!” I cried, though the words choked me. “ Father, 
anything but that! If it were the violoncello, now——” 

‘ But he cut me short in cold incisive accents. ‘ The violin, or 
you are no son of mine.” 

‘I fled from the house, my home no longer. On the way to 
the front door I had sufficient presence of mind, and no more, to 
make a détour to the larder and possess myself of the longest joint ; 
which my heated judgment, confusing temporal with linen measure- 
ment, commended to me as the most sustaining. It proved to be a 
shin of beef: unnutritious except for soup (and I carried no tureen), 
useless as an object of barter. With this and two half-crowns in 
my pocket I slammed the front-door behind me and faced the 
future.’ 

Mr. Fett paused impressively. 

‘And you call me an original, sir,’ he went on in accents of 
reproach ; ‘me, who started in life with two half-crowns in my 
pocket, the conventional outfit for a career of commercial success ! ” 

‘They have carried you all the way to Falmouth !’ 

‘ The one of them carried me so far as to Coventry, sir: where, 
finding a fair in progress as I passed through the town, and falling 
in with three bridesmaids who had missed their wedding party in 
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the crowd, I spent the other in treating them to the hobby-horses 
at one halfpenny a ride. Four halfpennies—there were four of 
us—make twopence, and two’s into thirty are fifteen rides ; a bold 
investment of capital, and undertaken (I will confess it) not only 
to solace the fair ones but to ingratiate myself with the fellow who 
turned the handle of the machine. To him I applied for a job. 
He had none to offer, but introduced me to a company of strolling 
players who (as fortune would have it) were on the point of pre- 
senting “‘ Hamlet ” with a dramatis person decimated by Coventry 
ale. They cast me for Polonius and some other odds and ends. 
You may remember, sir, that at one point the Prince of Denmark 
is instructed to “enter reading.” That stage direction I caught 
at, and byahappy “improvisation” spread it over the entire play. 
Not as Polonius only, but as Bernardo upon the midnight platform, 
as Osric, as Fortinbras, as the Second Gravedigger, as one of the 
odd players—always I entered reading. In my great scene with the 
Prince we entered reading together. They killed me, still reading, 
behind the arras; and at a late hour I supped with the company 
on Irish stew; for, incensed by these novelties, the audience had 
raided a greengrocer’s shop between the third and fourth acts and 
thereafter rained their criticism upon me in the form of cabbages 
and various esculent roots which we collected each time the curtain 
fell. 

‘ Every cloud, sir, has a silver lining. I continued long enough 
with this company to learn that in our country an actor need never 
die of scurvy. But I weary you with my adventures, of which 
indeed I am yet in the first chapter.’ 

‘You shall rehearse them on another occasion. But will you 
at least tell us how you came to Falmouth 2?’ 

‘Why, in the simplest manner in the world. A fortnight since 
I happened to be sitting in the stocks, in the absurd but accursed 
town of Bovey Tracey in Devonshire. My companion—for the 
machine discommodated two—was a fiddler, convicted (like myself) 
of vagrancy; a bottle-nosed man, who took the situation with 
such phlegm as only experience can breed, and sliced a sausage com- 
posedly under the commonalty’s gaze. ‘Good Lord,” said I to 
myself, eyeing him, “and to think that he with my chances, or I 
with his taste for music, might be driving at this moment in a coach 
and pair!” 

‘ “ Sir,” said I, “ are you attached to that instrument of yours ? ” 
“So deeply,” he answered, “ that, like Nero, I could fiddle if Bovey 
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Tracey were burning at this moment.” “ You can perform on it 
creditably ?” I asked. “In a fashion to bring tears to your eyes,” 
he answered me, and offered to prove his words. ‘ Not for worlds,” 
said I; “but it grieves me to think how Fortune distributes her 
favours.” I told him of my father. “I should like to make the 
acquaintance of such a man,” said he. “ You shall,” said I; and 
fetching a pencil and a scrap of paper out of my pocket, I wrote 
as follows :— 


“ To Mr. Jonathan Fett, Manufacturer of Flams, W. Bromicheham. 
The Public Stocks, Bovey Tracey, Devon. 
June 21st (longest day). 
Dear Fatuer,—Adopt bearer, in lieu of 
Your affectionate son, 
PHINEAS.” 


‘The fiddler at first suspected a jest: but on my repeated 
assurances took the letter thankfully, and at parting, on our release, 
pressed on me the end of his sausage wrapped in a piece of news- 
paper. I ate the sausage moodily and was about to throw the paper 
away when my eye caught sight of an advertisement in the torn 
left-hand corner. I read it, and my mind was made up. I am 
here, and (thanks to you, sir) with a rose in my hat.’ 

By the time Mr. Fett concluded his narrative we had reached 
the outskirts of the town and found ourselves in a traffic which, 
converging upon the Market Strand from every side-street and 
alley, at once carried us along with it and constrained us to a 
walking pace. My father, finding the throng on the Market Strand 
too dense for our horses, turned aside to the Three Cups Inn across 
the street, gave them over to the ostler, and led us upstairs to a 
window which overlooked the gathering. 

The Market Strand at Falmouth is an open oblong space, not 
very wide, leading off the main street to the water’s edge, and 
terminating in steps where as a rule the watermen wait to take 
off passengers to the Packets. A lamp-post stands in the middle 
of it, and by the base of this the preachers—a grey-headed man 
and two women in ugly bonnets—were already assembled, with 
but a foot or two dividing them from the crowd. Close behind 
the lamp-post stood a knot of men conversing together—one of 
whom stepped forward for a word with the grey-headed preacher. 
He wore a rose in his hat, and at sight of him my heart gave a wild 
incredulous leap. It was Nat Fiennes ! 
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I pushed past my father and flung the open window still wider. 
The grey-haired preacher had opened the Bible in his hand and 
was climbing the stone base of the lamp-post when a handful of 
filth struck the back of the book and bespattered his face. I saw 
Nat whip out his sword and swing about angrily in the direction of 
the shot, while the two women laid hands on either arm to check 
him ; and at the same moment my father spoke up sharply in my 
ear. 

‘Tumble out, lad,’ he commanded. ‘ We are in bare time.’ 

I vaulted over the window-ledge and dropped into the street ; 
my father after me, and Mr. Fett and Billy close behind. Indeed, 
that first shot had but given the signal for a general engagement ; 
and, as we picked ourselves up and thrust our way into the crowd, 
a whole volley of filth bespattered the group of Methodists. In 
particular I noted the man with whom Nat Fiennes, a minute since, 
had been conversing—a little bald-headed fellow of about fifty- 
five or sixty, in a suit of black which, even at thirty paces distant, 
showed rusty in the sunshine. An egg had broken against his 
forehead, and the yellow of it trickled down over his eyes; yet he 
stood, hat in hand, neither yielding pace nor offering to resist. 
Nat, less patient, had made a rush upon the crowd, which had 
closed around and swallowed him from sight. By its violent 
swaying he was giving it something to digest. One of the two 
women shrank terrified by the base of the lamp-post. The other— 
a virago to look at, with eyes that glared from under the pent of 
her black bonnet—had pulled the grey-headed preacher down by 
his coat-tails, and, mounting in his room, clung with an arm around 
the lamp-post and defied the persecutors. 

‘Why am I here, friends?’ she challenged them. ‘O genera- 
tion of vipers, why am I here? Answer me, you men of Belial 
—you, whose fathers slew the prophets! Because I glory to suffer 
for the right; because to turn the other cheek is a Christian’s 
duty, and as a Christian woman I’ll turn it though you were twice 
the number, and not be afraid what man can do unto me.’ 

Now my father was well known in Falmouth and pretty generally 
held in awe. At sight of him advancing, the throng fell back and 
gave us passage in a sudden lull which reached even to where Nat 
Fiennes struggled in the grasp of a dozen longshoremen who were 
haling him to the quay’s edge, to fling him over. He broke loose, 
and before they could seize him again came staggering back, panting 
and dishevelled. 
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‘Prosper!’ he cried, catching sight of me, and grinning 

delightedly all over his muddied face. ‘I knew you would come! 
And your father, too ?—splendid, lad, splendid !’ 
»s *Ye men of Falmouth ’—the woman by the lamp-post lifted 
her voice more shrilly—‘ what shall I testify of the hardness of your 
hearts? Shall I testify that your Mayor, sending his crier round, 
has threatened to whip us through Falmouth streets at the cart- 
tail? Shall I testify——’ 

But here my father lifted a hand. ‘Gently, madam; gently. 
I am not defending his Worship if he issued any such proclama- 
tion ; but ’tis an ancient punishment for scolds, and I advise you 
to lend him no colour of excuse.’ 

“And who may you be, sir?’ she demanded, looking down, 
angry, but checked in spite of herself by my father’s air of authority. 

“One,” he answered, ‘ who has come to see fair play, and who 
has—as you may see—for the moment some little influence with 
this rabble. I will continue to exert it while I can, if you on your 
part will forbear to provoke ; for the tongue, madam, has its missiles 
as well as the hands.’ 

‘I thank you, sir,’ said the grey-headed preacher, stepping 
forward and thrusting a book into my father’s hands. ‘We had 
best begin with a hymn, I think. I have some experience of the 
softening power of music on these occasions.’ 

‘We will sing,’ announced the woman, ‘that beautiful hymn 
beginning, “Into a world of ruffians sent.” Common metre, my 
friends, and Sister Tresize will give the pitch : 


‘Into a world of ruffians sent, 
I walk on hostile ground 





My father bared his head and opened the hymn-book ; the rest 
of us, bareheaded too, ranged ourselves beside him; and so we 
stood facing the mob while the verses were sung in comparative 
quiet. The words might be provocative, but few heard them. 
The tune commanded an audience, as in Cornwall a tune usually 
will. The true secret of the spell, however, lay in my father’s 
presence and bearing. A British crowd does not easily attack one 
whom it knows as a neighbour and born superior; and it paid 
homage now to one who, having earned it all his life, carelessly 
took it for granted. 

‘ Begad, sir,’ said Mr. Fett in my ear, ‘and the books say that 
the feudal system is dead in England! Why, here’s the very 
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flower of it! Damme, though, the old gentleman is splendid ; 
superlative, sir ; it’s ten to one against Coriolanus, and no takers. 
Between ourselves, Coriolanus was a pretty fellow, but talked too 
much. Phocion, sir? Did I hear you mention Phocion ?’ 

‘ You did not,’ I answered. 

* And quite right,’ said he ; ‘ with your father running, I wouldn’t 
back Phocion for a place. All the same,’ Mr. Fett admitted, ‘ this 
is what Mr. Gray, of Peterhouse, Cambridge, would call a fearful 
joy, and I'd be thankful for a distant prospect of the way out of it.’ 

‘Indeed, sir’—my father, overhearing this, turned to him 
affably—‘ you touch the weak spot. For the moment I see no way 
out of the situation, nor any chance but to prolong it; and even 
this,’ he added, ‘will not be easy unless the lady on the lamp- 
post sensibly alters the tone of her discourse.’ 

Indeed, at the conclusion of the singing she had started again 
to address the crowd, albeit—acting on my father’s hint—in more 
moderate tones, and even, as I thought, somewhat tepidly. Her 
theme was what she called convictions of sin, of which by her own 
account she had wrestled with a surprising quantity ; but in the 
rehearsal of them, though fluent, she seemed to lose heart as her 
hearers relaxed their attention. 

‘Confound the woman!’ grumbled my father. ‘She had done 
better, after all, to continue frantic. The crowd came to be amused, 
and is growing restive again.’ 

‘ Sir,’ interposed Mr. Fett, ‘ give me leave to assure you that an 
audience may be amused and yet throw things. Were this the 
time and place for reminiscences, I could tell you a tale of Stony 
Stratford (appropriately so-called, sir), where, as Juba in Mr. 
Addison’s tragedy of ‘ Cato” for two hours I piled the Pelion of 
passion upon the Ossa of elocutionary correctness, still without 
surmounting the zone of plant life ; which in the Arts, sir, must 
extend higher than geographers concede. And yet I evoked 
laughter ; from which I may conclude that my efforts amused. 
The great Demosthenes, sir, practised declamation with his mouth 
full of pebbles—for retaliatory purposes, I have sometimes thought.’ 

Here my father, who had been paying no attention to Mr. 
Fett’s discourse, interrupted it with a sharp but joyful exclama- 
tion ; and glancing towards him I saw his face clear of anxiety. 

‘We are safe,’ he announced quietly, nodding in the direction 
of the Three Cups. ‘What we wanted was a fool, and we have 
found him.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TRIBULATIONS OF A MAYOR. 


‘Like the Mayor of Falmouth, who thanked God when the Town Jail was 
enlarged.’— Old Byword. 


His nod was levelled at a horseman who had ridden down the street 
and was pressing upon the outskirts of the crowd : and this was no 
less a dignitary than the Mayor of Falmouth, preceded on foot by 
a beadle and two mace-bearers, all three of them shouting ‘ Way ! 
Make way for the Mayor!’ with such effect that in less than half a 
minute the crowd had divided itself to form a lane for them. 

‘Eh? eh? What is this? What is the meaning of all this ?” 
demanded his Worship magisterially, as, having drawn rein, he 
fumbled in his tail pocket, drew forth a pair of horn spectacles, 
adjusted them on his nose, and glared round upon the throng. 

.* That, sir,’ answered my father stepping forward, ‘is what 
we are waiting to learn.’ 

‘Sir John Constantine ?’ The Mayor bowed from his saddle. 
‘You will pardon me, Sir John, that for the moment I missed to 
recognise you. The fact is, I suffer, Sir John, from some—er— 
shortness of sight : a grave inconvenience, at times, to one in my 
position.” 

‘Indeed ?’ said my father gravely. ‘ And yet, as I have heard, 
tis a malady most incident to borough magistrates.’ 

“You don’t say so?’ The Mayor considered this for a moment. 
‘The visitations of Providence are indeed inscrutable, Sir John. 
It would give me pleasure to discuss them with you, on some—er— 
more suitable occasion, if I might have the honour. But as I 
was about to say, I am delighted to see you, Sir John: your pre- 
sence here will strengthen my hands in dealing with this—er—un- 
lawful assembly.’ 

‘Is this an unlawful assembly ? ’ my father asked. 

‘It is worse, Sir John ; it is far worse. I have been studying 
the law, and the law admits of no dubiety. It is unlawful assembly 
where three or more persons meet together to carry out some 
private enterprise in circumstances calculated to excite alarm. 
Mark those words, Sir John—‘“ some private enterprise.” When 
the enterprise is not private but meant to redress a public grievance, 
or to reform religion, the offence becomes high treason.’ 
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‘ Does the law indeed say so ?’ 

‘It does, Sir John. The law, let me tell you, is very fierce 
against any reforming of religion. Nay more, Sir John, under the first 
of King George the First, statute two—I forget what chapter—by 
the Act commonly called the Riot Act, it is enacted that if a dozen 
or more go about reforming of religion or otherwise upsetting the 
public peace and refuse to go about their business within the space 
of one hour after I tell ’em to, the same becomes felony without 
benefit of clergy.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ exclaimed Billy Priske, pulling off his hat and 
eyeing the rose in its band. 

‘And further,’ his Worship continued, ‘any man wearing the 
badge or ensign of the rioters shall himself be considered a rioter 
without benefit of clergy.’ 

All this while the crowd had been pressing closer and closer 
upon us, under compulsion (as it seemed) of reinforcements from 
the waterside, the purlieus of the Market Strand being, by now, 
so crowded that men and women were crying out for room. At 
this moment, glancing across the square, I was puzzled to see a 
woman leaning forth from a first-floor window and dropping handfuls 
of artificial flowers upon the heads of the throng. While I watched, 
she retired—her hands being empty—came back with a band-box, 
and scattered its contents broadcast, pausing to blow a kiss towards 
the Mayor. 

I plucked my father’s sleeve to call his attention to this ; but 
he and the Mayor were engaged in argument, his Worship main- 
taining that the Methodists—and my father that their assailants 
—were the prime disturbers of the peace. 

‘And how, pray,’ asked my father, ‘are these poor women to 
disperse, if your ruffians won’t let ’em ?’ 

‘ As to that, sir, you shall see,’ promised the Mayor, and turned 
to the town crier. ‘John Sprott, call silence. Make as much 
noise about it as you can, John Sprott. And you, Nandy Daddo, 
catch hold of my horse’s bridle, here.’ 

He rose in his stirrups and, searching again in his tail-pocket, 
drew forth a roll of paper. 

“Silence ! ’ bawled the crier. 

* Louder if you please, John Sprott : louder if you can manage it ! 
And say “in the name of King George,” John Sprott ; and wind 
up with “‘ God save the King.” For without “ God save the King ” 
tis no riot, and a man cannot be hanged for it. So be very 
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particular to say “God save the King,” John Sprott, and put ’em 
all in the wrong.’ 

John Sprott bawled again, and this time achieved the whole 
formula. 

‘ That’s better, John Sprott. And you——’ his Worship turned 
upon the Methodists, ‘ you just listen to this, now :’ 

* Our sovereign Lord the King —~’ 

Here, as the Methodists stood before him with folded hands, a 
lump of filth flew past the Mayor’s ear and bespattered the lamp- 
post. 

‘Damme, who did that?’ his Worship demanded. ‘John 
Sprott, who threw that muck ?’ 

‘I don’t know the man’s name, your Worship: but he’s yonder, 
there, in a striped shirt open at the neck, with a little round hat 
on the back of his head ; and, what’s more, I see’d him do it.’ 

‘Then take down his description, John Sprott, and write 
that at the words “Our sovereign Lord” he shied a lump of 
muck.’ 

John Sprott pulled out a note-book and entered the offence. 

‘ And after “muck,” John Sprott, write “‘ God save the King.” 
I don’t know that ’tis necessary, but you'll be on the safe side.’ 
His Worship unfolded the proclamation again, cleared his throat, 
and resumed : 

‘Our sovereign Lord the King chargeth and commandeth all persons, 
being assembled, immediately to disperse themselves and peaceably 
to depart to their habitations or to their lawful business, upon the 
pains contained in the Act made in the first year of George the First 
Sor preventing—— ’ 

A handful of more or less liquid mud here took him on the nape 
of the neck and splashed over the paper which he held in both 
hands. 

‘ Arrest that man!’ he shouted, bouncing about in a fury. At 
the same moment my father gripped my elbow as a volley of missiles 
darkened the air, and we fell back—all the Company of the 
Rose—shoulder to shoulder, to protect the Methodists, as a small 
but solid phalanx of men came driving through the crowd with 
mischief in their faces. 

‘But wait awhile! wait awhile!’ called out Billy Priske, as 
my father plucked out his sword. ‘These be no enemies, master, 
to us or the Methodies, but honest sea-fardingers—packet-men all— 
and, look you, with roses in their hats!’ _ 
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“Roses? Faith, and so they have!’ cried my father, lowering 
his guard. ‘ But what the devil, then, is the meaning of it ?’ 

He was answered on the moment. The official whom his Worship 
called Nandy Daddo had made a rush into the crowd, charging it 
with his mace as with a battering-ram, and was in the act of clutching 
the man who had thrown the filth, when the phalanx of packet- 
men broke through and bore him down. A moment later I saw 
his gold-laced hat fly skimming over the heads of the throng, and 
his mace wrenched from him and held aloft in the hands of a red- 
faced man, who flourished it twice and rushed upon the Mayor, 
shouting at the same time with all his lungs: ‘ Townshends! This 
way, Townshends!’ whereat the packet-men cheered and pressed 
after him, driving the crowd of Falmouth to right and left. 

Clearly what mischief they meant was intended for the Mayor : 
and the Mayor, for a short-sighted man, detected this very promptly. 
Also he showed surprising agility in tumbling out of his saddle ; 
which he had scarcely done before the crupper resounded with a 
whack, of which one of the borough maces bears an eloquent dent 
to this day. 

The Mayor, catching his toe in the stirrup as he slipped off, 
staggered and fell at our feet. But the body of his horse, interposed 
between him and the rioters, protected him for an instant, and in 
that instant my father and Nat Fiennes dragged him up and thrust 
him to the rear while we faced the assault. For now, and without 
a word said, the Methodists were forgotten, and we of the Rose were 
standing for law and order against this other company of the Rose, 
of whose quarrel we knew nothing at all. 

Our attitude indeed, and the sight of drawn swords (to oppose 
which they had no weapons but short cudgels), appeared to take 
them aback for the moment. The press, however, closing on us, 
as we backed to cover the Mayor’s retreat, offered less and less 
occasion for sword play ; and, the seamen still advancing and out- 
numbering us by about three to one, the whole affair began to wear 
an ugly look. 

At this juncture relief came to us in the strangest fashion. I 
had clean forgotten the little Methodist man in black ; whom, to be 
sure, I had no occasion to remember but for the quiet resolution 
of his carriage as he had stood with the burst egg trickling over 
his face. But now, to the surprise of us all, he sprang forward upon 
the second mace-bearer, snatched the mace from his hand and laid 
about him in a sudden frenzy; at the first blow, delivered at unawares, 
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catching the ringleader on the crown and felling him like a ox. 
For a second, perhaps, he stared, amazed at his own prowess, and 
with that the lust of battle seized him. 

He rained blows; yet with cunning, running forth and back 
into our ranks as each was delivered; and between the blows he 
capered, uttering shrill inarticulate cries. This diversion indeed 
saved us. For the rabble, pressing up to see the fun, left a space 
more or legs clear on the far side of the Market Strand, and for this 
space we stampeded, dragging the Mayor along with us. 

The next thing I remember was fighting side by side with Nat 
before a door beneath the window where I had seen the woman 
throwing down her handfuls of artificial flowers. The lower 
windows were barred, but the door stood open; and we fought 
to defend it whilst my father lifted the Mayor of Falmouth by his 
coat-collar and the seat of his breeches and flung him inside. Then 
we too backed and, ducking indoors under the arms of the little 
man in black—who stood on the step swinging the borough mace 
as though to scythe off the head of any one who approached within 
five feet of it—seized him by the coat-tails, dragged him inside and, 
slamming-to the door (which shut with two flaps), locked and 
bolted it and leant against it with all our weight. 

Yet a common house-door is but a flimsy barricade against 
@ mob, especially if that mob be led by five-and-twenty stout- 
bodied seamen. We had shut it merely to gain time, and when 
the cudgels outside began to play tattoo upon its upper panels 
I looked for no more than a minute’s respite at the best. 

It puzzled me therefore when—and immediately upon two 
ugly blows that had well-nigh shaken the lock from its fastenings— 
the shouting suddenly subsided into a confused hubbub of voices, 
followed by a clang and rattle of arms upon the cobblestones. 
This last sound appeared to hush the others into silence. I stood 
listening, with my hip pressed against the lock to hold it firm 
against the next concussion. None came: but presently some one 
rapped with his knuckles on the upper panel and a voice, authori- 
tative but civil enough, challenged us in the name of King George 
to open. 

To this I had almost answered bidding him go to the devil, 
when a damsel put her head over the stair-rail of the landing above 
and called down to us to obey and open at once : and looking up 
in the dim light of the passage I recognised her for the one who had 
scattered the flowers, just now, to the rioters. nig 
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‘ Excuse me,’ said I, ‘ but how shall I know you are not playing 
us @ trick ?’ 

‘My good child,’ she replied, ‘open the door and don’t stand 
arguing. The riot is over and the square full of military. The 
person who knocks is Captain Bright of the Pendennis Garrison. 
If you don’t believe me, step upstairs here and look out of window.’ 

‘ My father ” I began. 

* Your father is right enough, and so is that fool of a Mayor—or 
will be when he has drunk down a glass of cordial.’ 

Nevertheless I would not obey her until I had sent Nat Fiennes 
upstairs to look; who within a minute called over the stair-head 
that the woman told the truth and I had my father’s leave to open. 
Thereupon I pulled open the upper flap of the door, and stood 
blinking at a tall officer in gorgeous regimentals. 

‘Hullo!’ said he. ‘Good morning!’ 

“Good morning!’ said I. ‘And forgive me that I kept you 
waiting.’ 

‘Don’t mention it,’ said he very affably. ‘My fault entirely, 
for coming late; or rather the Mayor’s, who sent word that we 
weren’t needed. I took the liberty to doubt this as soon as my 
sentries reported that a couple of boats’ crews were putting ashore 
from the Townshend packet: and here we are in consequence. 
Got him safe ?’ 

‘The Mayor?’ said I. ‘ Yes, I believe he is upstairs at this 
moment, drinking brandy-and-water and pulling himself together.’ 

The Captain grinned amiably. ‘Sorry to disturb him,’ said he : 
‘but the mob is threatening to burn his house, and I’d best take 
him along to read the Riot Act and put things ship-shape.’ 

‘He has read it already, or some part of it.’ 

“Some part of it won’t do. He must read the whole proclama- 
tion, not forgetting “‘ God save the King.” ’ 

‘Tf you can find the paper,’ said I, ‘ there’s a lump of mud on it, 
marking the place where he left off.’ 

The Captain grinned again. ‘I doubt he’ll have to begin 
afresh after breaking off to drink brandy-and-water with Moll 
Whiteaway. For achief magistrate that will need some explaining. 
And yet,’ mused the Captain as he stepped into the passage, ‘ you 
may have done him a better turn than ever you guessed ; for, 
when the mob sees the humour of it, belike it'll be more for laugh- 
ing than setting fire to his house.’ 

“But who is Moll Whiteaway ?’ J asked. 
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He stared at me. ‘You mean to say you didn’t know?’ he 
asked slowly. ‘ You didn’t bring him here for a joke ?’” 

‘A joke?’ I echoed. ‘A mighty queer joke, sir, you’d have 
thought it, if your men had been five minutes earlier.’ 

He leaned back against the wall of the passage. ‘And you 
brought him here by accident? Well, if this don’t beat cock- 
fighting !’ 

‘ But who is this Moll Whiteaway ? ’ I repeated. 

The question again seemed to take his breath away. For 
answer he could only point to a small brass plate in the lower flap 
of the door ; and, stooping, I read : Miss Whiteaway, Milliner, Modes 
and Robes. . 

‘Oh!’ said I. ‘That accounts for the band-box of flowers.’ 

‘Does it ?’ he asked. 

‘She flung them out of window to the packet-men.’ 

‘Which, doubtless, seemed to you an everyday proceeding— 
just a milliner’s usual way of getting rid of her summer stock. 
My good young sir, did you ever hear tell of a “troacher” ? Nay, 
spare that ingenuous blush : Moll is a loose fish, but I mean less than 
your modesty suspects. A “troacher ” is a kind of female smuggler 
that disposes of the goods the packet-men bring home in their 
bunks ; and Moll Whiteaway is the head of the profession in Fal- 
mouth. Now our worthy Mayor took oath the other day to put 
down this smuggling on board the packets ; and he began yesterday 
with the Townshend. He and the Port Searcher swept the ship, 
sir. They dug Portuguese brandy in kegs out of. the seamen’s 
beds and parcels of silk out of the very beams. They shook 
two case-bottles out of the chaplain’s breeches, which must 
have galled him sorely in his devotions. They netted close 
on two hundred pounds worth of contraband in the fo’c’s’le 
alone——’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ I interjected. ‘And as the riot began he 
was calling himself short-sighted !’ 

Captain Bright laughed, clapped me on the shoulder and led 
the way upstairs, where (strange to say) we found the Mayor 
again deploring his defective vision. He lay in an easy chair amid 
an army of band-boxes, bonnet stands, and dummies representing 
the female figure; and sipped Miss Whiteaway’s brandy while 
he discoursed in broken sentences to an audience consisting of 
that lady, my father, Nat Fiennes, Mr. Fett, and the little man in 
black (who, by the way, did not appear to be listening, but stood 
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and pondered the borough mace, which he held in his hands, turning 
it over and examining the dents). 

‘It is a great drawback, Sir John—a great drawback,’ his 
Worship lamented. ‘A man in my position, sir, should have the 
eye of an eagle ; instead of which on all public occasions I have 
to rely on John Sprott. My good woman ’—he turned to Miss 
Whiteaway—‘ would you mind taking a glance out of window and 
telling me what has become of John Sprott ? ’ 

‘He’s down below under protection of the soldiers,’ announced 
Miss Whiteaway ; ‘and no harm done but his hat lost and his gown 
split up the back.’ 

‘I shall never have the same confidence in John Sprott. He 
takes altogether too sanguine a view of human nature. Why, only 
last November—you remember the great gale of November the Ist, 
Sir John? I was very active in burying the poor bodies brought 
ashore next day and for several days after ; for, as you remember, 
a couple of Indymen dragged their anchors and broke up under 
Pendennis Battery : and John Sprott said to me in the most assured 
way, “The town ‘Il never forget your kindness, sir. You mark 
my words,” he said, “this here action will stand you upon the 
pinnacles of honour till you and me meets, if I may respectfully 
say it, and sits us down in the land of marrow and fatness.” After 
that you’d have thought a man might count on some popularity. 
But what happened? A day or two later—thav is to say, on 
November the 5th—I was sitting in my shop with a magnifying glass 
in my eye, cleaning out a customer’s watch, when in walked half 
a dozen boys carrying a man’s body between ’em. You could tell 
that life was extinct by the way his head hung back and his legs 
trailed limp on the floor as they brought him in, and his face looked 
to me terribly swollen and discoloured. ‘“ Dear, dear!” said I. 
“What? Another poor soul? Take him up to the mortewary, 
that’s good boys,” I said; “and you shall have twopence apiece 
out of the poor-box.” How d’ye think they answered me? They 
bust out a-laughing, and cries one: “If you please, sir, tis meant 
for you! °Tis the fifth of November, and we’m goin’ to burn you 
in effigy.” I chased ’em out of the shop, and later on in the day 
I spoke to John Sprott about it. “ Well now,” said John Sprott, 
“T passed a lot of boys just now, burning a guy at the top of the 
Moor, and I had my suspicions; but the thing hadn’t a feature 
of yours to take hold on, barrin’ the size of its feet.” And that’s 
what you call popularity!’ wound up the Mayor with bitterness. 
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* That’s what a man gets for rising early and lying down late to 
serve his country !’ 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Mayor,’ put in Captain Bright, ‘ but they are 
threatening to burn worse than your effigy : in fact I heard some 
talk of setting fire to your house and shop. Nay,’ he went on as 
the Mayor bounced up to his feet, ‘ there’s no real cause for alarm. 
I have sent on my lieutenant with fifty men to keep the mob on 
the move, and have stationed a dozen outside here to escort you 
home.’ 

‘The Riot Act—where’s my Riot Act?’ cried his Worship, 
searching his pockets desperately. ‘I never read out “God save 
the King,” and without “God save the King” a man may burn 
all my valybles and make turbulent gestures and show of arms, and 
harry and murder to the detriment of the public peace, and refuse 
to move on when requested, and all the time in the eyes of the law 
be a babe unborn. Where’s the Riot Act, I say? for without it 
I’m a lost man and good-bye to Falmouth ! ’ 

‘Then ’tis lucky that I came provided with a copy.’ Captain 
Bright produced a paper from the breast of his tunic. 

The Mayor took it with trembling hands and read. ‘ Why ’tis 
a duplicity!’ he cried. ‘A very duplicity! and, what’s more, 
printed in the same language word for word.’ He caught the 
mace from the little man in black. ‘Lead the way, Captain : lead 
the way : and blessings on the man that first invented duplicities ! ’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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I. ST. PETERSBURG BEFORE THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


BerorE dark, the steamer Emperor, which had left Hull in the 
morning for the Baltic, was tossing heavily on the Dogger Bank. 
The sky was inky black, the wind howled with fury, and we 
seemed to be making no way through the waves, which from 
time to time swept the quarter-deck. For thirty-six hours 
the tempest raged; the thoroughbreds for the Tsar’s stable, 
shipped before we left the port, kept stamping and neighing: one 
by one the passengers abandoned the saloon, and the captain 
and myself sat down alone to dinner. The bows were knocked 
to pieces, cargo was thrown overboard, some of the cabins were 
flooded, the crew were exhausted, and the eight men at the 
wheel, with two helpers before the funnel, could not make the 
vessel answer to the helm. At length the wind shifted, the 
hurricane had spent its fury, and the engines, recovering their 
normal power, began to drive the Emperor along the home- 
ward track. Sea-sickness was an evil to which my nature never 
seemed to be heir, so that the sublime incidents of the storm 
pleased me more than the growing calm, during which I 
paced the deck in the company of an Englishman, my senior 
in years, who, I gathered, belonged to our business colony at 
the Russian capital. His polite approach to the question of 
my personality made me explain that some months before, 
when a student at Trinity, Cambridge, I had been appointed 
‘unpaid’ Attaché at St. Petersburg, and after taking my 
B.A., and undergoing the usual preparatory curriculum at the 
Foreign Office, was now proceeding to my post. Thereupon 
my friend said that his own work was scientific engineering : 
that he was married to a daughter of our chaplain, who was with 
him, that our Consul’s wife and daughter and another leading 
lady were also on board, and that he was sure they would gladly 
make my acquaintance. In the result, on our arrival at Hull, we 
all proceeded to Dotesio’s luxurious hotel on the quay, where, in a 
republic administered by the engineer, we passed three agreeable 
days while the steamer was berthed for repairs. Our first Dogger 
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Bank incidents made me hum the grandiose ‘ Ocean, thou mighty 
monster ’ motif of the overture to Weber’s ‘Oberon’ : appropriate 
enough to our second passage over the fated shoals which, more 
than half a century later, cost Russia 65,0001., were thoughts of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Calm sea and prosperous voyage.’ Coasting the 
peninsula aptly called Jutland, we turned into the Kattegat, and 
descending the Sound in sight of the Swedish shore, and of the 
Castle of Elsinore with its memories of ‘ the Lord Hamlet,’ anchored 
at Copenhagen in front of the Z'rekroner fort. 

Twenty years afterwards, when studying the current versions 
of the ‘ Battle of the Baltic’ (as Campbell entitled his stirring 
ode on Nelson’s victory of 1801), in view of such corrections as 
Danish books might furnish—but no! To the fascinating capital 
in which you might have a stroll with Hans Christian Andersen, or 
hear Madvig’s latest conclusions regarding Cicero, I may hereafter 
givea separate chapter. Our coaling concluded, we had four days’ 
steaming before us. Repeated talks with my companions brought 
me a fund of preliminary knowledge regarding many aspects 
of my prospective milieu, and our practical exercises in Russian 
improved the conversational knowledge of that language which I 
had picked up from the lessons given me in London by the ‘ pope’ 
of the Tsar’s Legation. The ladies said that my ya ne snaiou 
(don’t know), and poschol (go on), would do, but that my pronuncia- 
tion of ya vas loubliow (I love you) would send my Slav flames 
into fits of laughter. At length the extremity of the Gulf of 
Finland was reached. Before the steamer’s bows lay the fortified 
apex of a flat triangular island with a forest of masts at its distant 
end and a ‘road’ of approach, gated by casemated towers of 
huge proportions and batteries @ fleur d’eaw rising out of the 
sea, and flanked by an armed mole and the other land defences 
of Cronstadt. To crown all, the water-way was commanded 
from end to end by a vast four-staged citadel from which 
fifty guns of heavy calibre could rake an advancing vessel. 
There the long lane of destruction ceased. Bending round 
the lofty Fort Menschikoff (ominous name a few months 
later !), we found ourselves in the narrowing neck of the gulf, 
whereupon we transhipped into the little packet which was to 
carry us up through the estuary of the Neva to the capital. 
After two hours’ steaming the darkening of a part of the 
horizon indicated the neighbourhood of a great city. Presently 
vibrations of sunlight revealed the forms of spires, turrets, and 
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cupolas, and we entered the embouchure of a broad river flowing 
rapidly into the Gulf between islands dotted with gardens, country 
houses, and various signs of suburban civilisation. 

There was no time for pondering on the force of happy inspira- 
tion which made Peter the Great fix on a delta, in his day a 
wilderness of sand and swamps, for the site of the capital of the 
new Russia of his creation. The steamer was now running 
alongside of an embankment, with a granite parapet, of which 
the Seine or the Thames might have been proud, called, strange 
to say, the ‘English Quay.’ As we stopped at a cross-striped 
post, the engineer, pointing out a Custom-house officer who 
appeared to be waiting for us, said that the mention of 
my dignity would free me from the usual inquisition, and 
he added that the hotel which he had already advised me to 
make my provisional habitat was just round the corner; the 
Legation was at the upper end of the quay. ‘ Anglisky 
savetnik, said my friend when we were boarded by the official, 
who thereupon, making me a low bow, signified that I 
could leave the boat at once, that the heavy goods of the 
‘English councillor’ should be stored apart, and, on the demand 
of the Legation, would be handed over without examination. 
Upon this, jumping on to the quay, I soon found myself in 
the comfortable little lodgment recommended to me. As I had 
made a trip to Germany in my Cambridge days, the northern 
porcelain stove reaching from the highly polished inlaid floor 
to the ceiling did not puzzle me. 

Exchanging my Dogger Bank costume for visiting attire, 
I walked back to the Neva, and proceeded up the quay to the 
Legation, which stood near the eastern end of a chain of fine 
mansions that faced the river’s side. Within the doorway of the 
house was a liveried porter who, on hearing my name, at once 
ushered me into what he called the Kanzlei, saying that the 
Secretary, Milord Napier, had just gone in. My senior, whom I 
had met in London, after inquiring into the particulars of my 
voyage, led me up to the bel étage, where we found the Queen’s 
representative and his wife arranging their furniture. In the 
spacious salon stood the Minister calling out ‘higher,’ ‘ lower,’ 
to Lady Seymour, who was on a chair holding a picture 
against the red wall. Guessing at once who the intruder 
was, Sir Hamilton Seymour greeted me with my name, hearing 
which My lady got down from her chair, saying, ‘Ah! how d’you 
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do?’ The typical grand seigneur of my imagination was tall 
and pale. Physical advantages of this kind the chief did not 
possess; but my answers to his questions on my recent 
experiences at sea drew from him a string of picturesque and 
thoughtful remarks which showed that his perceptions were as acute 
as his manner and voice were sympathetic. The much younger, 
tall, handsome lady, seemed to be of a less seductive, more 
dictatorial nature. 

Next morning, while spelling out some of the simpler para- 
graphs of the muzzled St. Petersburg Gazette to the accompani- 
ment of the contents of a pot made from the incomparable 
‘caravan’ tea of Western China, a servant brought me a message 
to the effect that I was expected to the family Legation dinner 
at 6 p.m. Sauntering up the river-side I entered the Chancery, 
where I found the senior Attaché, John Lumley (afterwards, as 
Lord Savile, Ambassador at Rome), a handsome, smart person of 
solid build, in the blooming years of life. My recent biography 
told, he gave me a lucid lecture on certain arcana of red-tape 
procedure into which, he said, my Foreign Office preceptors 
had, of course, forgotten to initiate me—‘the usual old story.’ 
To these explanations he tacked the warning, that if ever I 
forgot, on leaving ‘the shop’ when alone, to bar and padlock 
(here he handed me a Chubb’s key) the sacrosanct archives, the 
consequences to all of us, perhaps to mankind, would be awful. 
As our colleague Dick Ker, he added, liked copying in dingy 
light, my place would be at the unoccupied desk in the second 
window, which, as I gladly saw, commanded a view of the silvery 
Neva and the majestic citadel of the opposite island—an outlook 
not to be surpassed by any European city prospect. The intimate 
Legation dinner was a model of simple excellence, which confirmed 
my belief, gathered from early French and Italian experiences, 
that although our own culinary artists might be able to roast 
and boil, they could not cook. The food was not less tasteful for 
being eaten off gilt plates with knives and forks of similar make— 
a Sybaritical arrangement for which our Treasury was responsible. 
Sir Hamilton’s talk was a fluent mixture of the serious and the 
jocose : his Latin had not deserted him, for when over the coffee 
the question of the retention of my heavy luggage at the Custom- 
house came on, and I explained that the contents were clothes 
—/(here My lady looked suspiciously at my coat, which was 
not of Stultz make)—and various household adjuncts, the Chief 
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said, ‘I see—supellex.’ As my audience had evidently not 
looked up my family name in ‘ Burke,’ I thought it well to hint, 
when there was a talk of escutcheons, that for antiquity we 
could challenge comparison with any county rivals. On 
my mother’s side, again, there was the testimony of the well- 
known Bruce and Red Comyn incident kept alive by Walter 
Scott’s ‘ Vain Kirkpatrick’s bloody dirk, making sure of murder’s 
work,’ 

Many of the prescriptions of the Continental social decalogue 
differ toto clo from our insular ways, and their neglect by a 
stranger will make his roads in foreign society uphill work. 
Lumley told me the surprising fact that I must undergo vicarious 
presentation to the entire local Diplomatic Corps, old and young, 
as well as to a number of Russian Palatial and Ministerial officials. 
A rain of my visiting cards must be dropped at the proper houses 
with cards of Sir Hamilton marked P.P., and, if my supply was 
large enough, the distribution would be made at once. The 
delivery effected, return cardboard visits were paid me by the 
historic Count Nesselrode, Chancelier de l’Empire, &c., &c., &c., 
the Envoyé Extraordinaire of the French Republic, the Marquis 
de Castelbajac, the Minister of the Shah of Persia, and a tribe of 
dui minores. In after years, when Attaché at a Court nearer 
home, I came in contact with a leading English statesman on a 
holiday trip, who, as we drove back from a visit paid by him at 
my suggestion in royal quarters, told me that he had never even 
heard of the foreign card system; London practice in all such 
matters was very lax, and he was afraid that he hardly ever 
returned paper calls. On my next visit to England I visited 
his mansion, and was much amused to find that the great man 
had turned over a new leaf—my card was returned on the 
following day ! 

The Russian Consul-General in London had entrusted me, on 
my departure, with some drawing materials addressed to a 
maid of honour of the Empress, who was the eldest daughter of 
General Strandtmann, the Commander of the Guard Cavalry. 
Lumley told me that I ought to deliver the packets myself: 
the young lady and her relatives were delightful people, and 
I should be lucky if I got into their good books. The General 
was lodged in the Taurida palace, a building in a fine garden 
given by the Empress Catharine to her ‘ favourite’ Potemkin, 
after his bloody conquest of the Tauric Chersonese, alias the 
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Crimea. The inhabitants of the house were more pleasant than 
its associations. The middle-aged General, with his firmly set 
figure, was a typical beaw sabreur, who recalled soldiers like 
Murat, or the Hetman Platoff of the Napleonic wars. Madame, 
his younger in years, was a handsome brunette, full of talk and 
fascination : the eldest daughter, Miss Lucie, the artist, was tall, 
dark, lively, and looked in all ways a model dame @honneur, 
Miss Helen, maid of honour to the Grande Duchesse Héléne, 
being also very handsome and equally vivacious in manner and 
conversation. The elder brother, Constantine, a lieutenant in 
the Chevaliers Gardes, with a young Hussar officer, completed a 
family circle to which good looks, personal ease and distinction, 
and facility in conversation had been granted in an unusual 
degree. On my leaving this agreeable, kindly group, Miss Lucie 
warmly thanked me for my small services, and Lieutenant Con- 
stantine begged me not to forget that he would always be at my 
disposal for social purposes. 

The Consul-General had also given me a_ parcel for his 
brother, Count de Berg, the Chief of the Staff of the Army. 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, learning this, said I must execute the 
commission personally ; I should thus make acquaintance, and 
not on a mere society footing, with the man about the best 
worth knowing in St. Petersburg. she General was exceedingly 
clever all round, and the most plain-spoken person of the Tsar’s 
entowrage; he knew a lot about Central Asia, and I should 
probably pick up valuable information from his talk. My call 
at the palatial military building where the General was domiciled 
brought me a very pleasant reception. Strong-bodied, not hand- 
some, and less oleaginous in manner than the average Russian 
officer of high rank, his look and tone seemed to betray his posses- 
sion of a vein of hardness and severity, qualities which, in fact, 
came to the surface with emphasis during his Viceroyship in 
Poland during the insurrection of 1863-4. The mention of my 
family connection with India from Lord Clive’s days downwards 
interested him, but on this introductory occasion we did not 
discuss the banks of the fabulosus Hydaspes. My visit, he said, 
when I left him, must be the first of a series. 

A temporary occupation of a lodging in the top flat of an 
imposing mansion near the Piccadilly of the capital, the Nevsky 
Prospekt, gave me a glimpse of a special phase of patrician Russian 
life. Soon after my entrance, the owner of the house, who was not 
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concerned in the upper floors, came to my rooms and, explaining 
that he and his family lived on the bel étage, said that their dinner 
hour was six o’clock, and that a seat at the table would always be 
at my disposal. Availing myself one day of my polished host’s invi- 
tation, I was ushered into a spacious dining-room where, in company 
with other impromptu guests, I enjoyed a meal which would have 
satisfied the critical palate of Brillat-Savarin. Difficulties arising 
from the occupancy of a salon next my bedroom by a lady who 
strummed Czerny’s exercises on her piano from seven to eight 4.M., 
and then hammered out with ‘damnable iteration’ the last move- 
ment of Weber’s Concertstiick, I adjourned to a pension on the 
English Quay kept by two Misses Benson. My elderly country- 
women were model hostesses, my rooms commanded a view of 
the Neva and the Citadel, the prices asked were moderate, 
and the unimpeachable table dhdte was the rendez-vous of the 
bachelor members of the upper stratum of the business English 
colony, whose conversation abounded in useful lights on Russian 
affairs. 

When a juvenile English diplomat is pitchforked for the first 
time into foreign society, his manners will seldom be in tune 
with those of his miliew. But unless he is as obtuse to hints 
as the awkward recipient of Lord Chesterfield’s letters, he scon 
acquires a modicum of Continental social veneer. The good- 
nature of my colleagues of all ranks helped me to pull through 
various mistakes of ignorance and shyness, they patted me on 
the back as a linguist above the youthful English average, and 
I soon learned to season my talk with locutions like ‘ sapristi, 
‘nom dun chien, and other ornaments of the Parisian vernacular. 
There was the burly Marquis de Castelbajac, whom no one 
would have picked out as the representative of the Tuileries: 
the slender Count Mensdorff, so typical of sixteen-quartered 
Vienna, afterwards (in 1866) as chief adviser of the Kaiser Franz 
Josef, the victim of Bismarckian statecraft and Moltke’s strategy : 
the Envoy from Berlin, Graf Rochow, whose subserviency to 
local promptings made our Chief speak in a despatch of ‘my 
Prussian colleague whom I am in the habit of considering as a 
Russian Cabinet Minister,’ a measurement almost equally appli- 
cable to General Castelbajac. The Legation of the Shahinshah 
by no means made me quote the Horatian ‘ Persicos odi 
apparatus. Of my diplomatic associates, none was livelier than 
the Persian secretary, who would come to my rooms, on free 
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evenings, to play chess. If his seeming ignorance of Hafiz and 
Firdousi disappointed me, he was always ready to spin Ana- 
creontic stories of his successes when teaching Russian ladies of 
distinction the moves of a certain recondite form of ‘ fool’s mate.’ 

About fifty years before the date of my Russian residence, one 
of my Indian relatives accompanied a mission to the Shah Fath 
Ali, who, like his courtiers, expressed great admiration of the young 
man’s looks and general appearance. Furthermore, the visitor’s 
portrait was painted, and hung upin the palace, while the successor 
of Cambyses and Xerxes wrote a couplet, stating that ‘ when Istargi 
came we ceased to look at the Sun.’ The lines of the royal rival 
of Hafiz travelled to Afghanistan. Forty years later, one of my 
brothers, when crossing the North-West Provinces of India, met 
the Amir Dost Muhammad, who was travelling as prisoner to 
Calcutta after his seizure by the ill-fated Sir William Macnaghten. 
Having duly made his obeisance to the captive, my brother was 
presented to him as ‘Istargi,’ upon which the Dost smiled, 
and recited the couplet in question. The memory of the 
representative of Nasr-ed-din at the Russian Court was less 
complete, for he said that, though he knew the picture, he could 
not quote the verses. Iam told that though Fath Ali’s rhyme is 
now more or less forgotten in Teheran, everyone knows the portrait 
of the handsome Englishman in knee-breeches and coloured coat 
and waistcoat, which hangs in an upper room of the Kasr-Kajar 
palace, near the capital. 

My cards had not been sown on stones. Their delivery 
brought me a speedy invitation to dine with the Russian 
Rothschild, Baron Stieglitz, who lived in a fine house near 
the pension. Flattering myself that I had for once con- 
quered the London vice of unpunctuality, I reached the great 
financier’s salon about the hour specified on the card. After 
a pleasant greeting from my Amphitryon, I was accosted by 
King Bomba’s Minister, the Duca di Regina, who with his 
inseparable secretary, the Marchese Cito, at his heels, accosted 
me, in the tingling accent of ‘ bella Napoli,’ with the remark, ‘ Ah / 
mon cher, on venait de dire que vous arrivez toujours le lende- 
maim!’ This useful reminder was followed by my first nibble 
at a delicacy which in Russia, and occasionally elsewhere, serves 
as grace before meat. The caviar here laid on small dishes of 
Sévres bleu du Rot was, of course, the veritable roe of the Volga 
sturgeon and sterlet—a very different article from the Baltic and 
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Elbe fishes’ eggs, or the roe of the Marseilles mullet, palmed off in 
other countries as the real thing. A millionaire was naturally 
bound to give his guests soup (oukha) made from Astrakhan 
sterlets, a help of which decoction might be worth about 11. 10s. 
If the accompanying talk struck me as being of a rather trumpery 
species, the table itself was a poem of carnations and white lilacs 
rivalling in colour the bowls of Marcolini Dresden in which they 
were arranged, and glistening in the vibrating light of a forest of 
candles. 

The leading members of our colony on the Neva were profit- 
ably engaged in finance, commerce, factory work, engineering, 
and other branches of business. The men did honour to English 
intelligence and enterprise; of their women-folk, some, as my 
steamer experiences had already shown me, were very attractive. 
As Russia had not yet evolved a dress-clothes’ middle class, 
and the aristocracy were not within their reach, our people had 
to content themselves with such social amusement as they could 
extract from their own little entertainments. But their energies 
did not stop at caviar and waltzes; there was, for instance, an 
English book-club and a debating society. The representatives 
of the houses of Baird, Cazalet, Bell, Anderson, may not have 
raised our little senate to the dignity of the Cambridge ‘ Union’ 
(of which body, let me add, I was Secretary when Sir William 
Harcourt and Sir James Stephen were the leaders of debate), 
but they attained a very creditable parliamentary level. Our 
Consul, to believe a current story which I never verified, had 
previously owned and edited the Morning Post. Lord 
Palmerston, said the wags, requiring at a particular juncture 
an organ of his own, bought our friend out, and procured for 
him the consulate at St. Petersburg by way of bonus. His 
name, they pretended, was ‘T. Mitchell,’ and this, by a series 
of changes and elongations, was finally transmuted into the 
aristocratic ‘C. Eastland de Michele’ of his signatures and his 
cards. In any case, our friend did credit to the Consular Service : 
a certain pomp of manner did not lessen the esteem inspired by 
his intelligence, industry, and goodness of heart. 

Having an interest in Cronstadt, I was glad when, after the 
gulf was frozen, Mr. Michele proposed to drive me there in his 
sledge that we might attend a ball given by our Vice-Consul at 
the port. Not having the permit required from sledges descend- 
ing from the city down to the ice road, we were stopped at 
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starting, but afterwards, giving the authorities at the barrier 
the slip, arrived at our destination. The lively little ball 
gave me an opportunity of airing my incipient conversational 
Russian, and my next day’s stroll in sight of the forts and 
batteries of the harbour filled me with schemes of attack of 
which, no doubt, Vegetius and Vauban would have been proud. 
After our return to St. Petersburg, Mr. Michele read me a 
strongly worded remonstrance to the Russian Foreign Office, in 
which repeated use was made of my name. Thinking that the 
proper protector of an Attaché, if officially aggrieved, was the 
Minister, not the Consul, I objected to these references to myself, 
whereupon Mr. Michele removed them by scratches, which, with 
the necessary interpolations, gave the document a very untidy 
appearance. On my relating these details to Sir Hamilton, he 
entirely approved my conduct, and a few days later showed me a 
private letter just received from Count Nesselrode, who stated 
that unless the Consul withdrew his objectionable Note the 
Imperial Representative in London would be instructed to apply 
for his removal from his post. Hearing through me of this 
threat, and also that my Chief could hardly interpose on his 
behalf, Mr. Michele sensibly gave way, so that no harm was 
done. 

Shortly before Christmas came the notice that the Emperor 
would receive Lord Napier and myself at the Winter Palace. 
Our presentation would, we understood, be effected in the 
cercle manner, in which, just before a Court ball or other 
Royal entertainment, or, as in our case, on a separate occasion, 
the persons to whom such honour is accorded are grouped 
apart, and addressed in turn by the Sovereign. When I stepped 
into my sledge, wrapped in my bear-skin schuba, the air was 
still, the mercury stood at ten degrees below the freezing-point 
of Réaumur, while the broad Neva, no longer racing through 
the bridges and curling up beneath the opposite shore, lay a 
motionless, frozen serpent of ice, glittering like crystal in the 
December sun, whose beams were flashing at intervals from the 
spires of the opposite citadel. Jerking the horses’ reins, my 
kucher started at a canter up the snow-bound quay past the 
familiar houses of Baron Stieglitz and the Legation. Then, 
leaving the river to the left, we glided into the vast space encircled 
by the cordon of huge erections built by Peter the Great and 
his successors for the purposes of the Imperial administration. 
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Designed by Italians of the decadent period, the Admiralty, the 
Winter Palace (an edifice larger than the Louvre) with its annewe, 
the Hermitage and the modern Office of the General Staff with 
its lofty and endless fagade, and its enormous archway leading 
into the Nevsky Prospekt, could not equal in purity of style 
the masterpieces of the cinque cento. But while the Piazzetta 
of St. Mark and the Louvre might give you a sense of magical 
beauty and dignified elegance, the Russian combination of great 
structures and outstretched area inspired the feeling of the 
architectural sublime. And the scene had its moral—fronting 
the vast habitation of the Tsars, stood, within a stone’s-throw, the 
central governing apparatus of their colossal Empire. 

The approach to the Winter Palace, followed by the scene 
presented by the vestibule and the marble staircase, and, finally, 
by the columnar chamber of reception called St. George’s Hall, 
filled me with new sensations. Our presentation group of six 
persons was received and placed by a chamberlain with an ivory 
. stick, who was supported by two dark Asiatics in flowing red and 
white Oriental robes. Suddenly the folding doors opposite us 
were thrown back, and there appeared a domestic, behind whom, 
moving with stately step, towering in height, and wearing a plain 
green uniform, walked the majestic Nicholas. Crossing the hall 
to our cercle, the Ruler of All the Russias stopped before Lord 
Napier, who was thereupon introduced by the Ivory Stick. Here 
then was the mighty Autocrat of whom the friend of my youth, 
Carlyle, comparing him in ‘ Hero-Worship’ with our governors 
of India, wrote that he ‘did a great deal in keeping such 
a tract of earth politically together.’ His noble stature and 
finely chiselled features, with his half-sympathetic, half-melan- 
choly, somewhat obstinate look, his blonde complexion and 
light hair and curled mustachios, did not tell the story of the 
wear and tear of his fifty-six years of life, nearly half of 
which had passed in the exercise of grinding despotic force at 
home, and the unflinching pursuit of Russian objects abroad. 
At this juncture thoughts of slaughtered Decabrists and Poles did 
not trouble me: my esthetic sensibility was uppermost when I, 
in my turn, was face to face with this matchless type of Slav dignity 
and elegance, and heard the accents of his musical, seductive 
voice. The conversation of a crowned head with a young diplomat 
seldom goes beyond the usual ‘Y a-t-il longtemps que vous 
étes ici?’ and a highly abbreviated response. When I prolonged 
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my answer by an allusion to the splendid horses with whom I had 
shared the perils of the Dogger Bank, the Emperor made some 
additions to the above formula, and finally left me with a smile. 
My next neighbour in the cercle belonged to the personnel of the 
Legation of one of Russia’s most submissive allies. But, far from 
showing sympathy in that quarter, the Autocrat looked grimly at 
his victim, and walked away in silence, well illustrating the 
inspired lines in which Dryden’s Alexander ‘assumes the god, 
affects to nod.’ 

The early experiences of the son of the murdered Paul were 
not calculated to give him artistic tastes. The picture gallery of 
the Hermitage was accessible from his apartments in the Winter 
Palace by a corridor a few steps long; but he did not care for his 
forty Rembrandts, or for Paul Veronese’s marvellous portrait of 
Pope Paul III. His musical ideal was said to be the tattoo, at 
which rhythmical concord of military sounds no one will, however, 
laugh who has heard a Zapfenstreich as executed by the united 
drums of a German Army Corps. Thanks to his munificence, the 
great Italians of the day could be heard at the Imperial Opera 
in ‘ Don Giovanni,’ ‘ I] Barbiere,’ ‘ Ernani,’ ‘ Le Prophéte’ (its title 
bowdlerised on theological grounds into ‘Il Trionfo della Fé’). 
In 1852 the stars present were Viardot-Garcia, Bosio, Lablache, 
Ronconi, and Mario. Concerts were plentiful, and the perform- 
ances of the choirs of the Orthodox Church showed that the Slav 
larynx could produce tones of an indescribable velvety black- 
ness of timbre which seemed to surge up from cavernous depths 
far below the reach of the Italian basso profondo voice. By the 
famous author of the ‘ Postillon de Longjumeau,’ the fortissimos 
of the members of the Imperial Chapel, who were chiefly peasants 
of the Ukraine, and sang without accompaniments or. conductor, 
were compared to discharges of artillery. Berlioz, in his Voyage 
Musical, noticing the amazing vocal compass of these artists, 
expressed his astonishment at the precision with which their 
choral thunders were dissolved into gentle zephyrs of sound, 
evaporating, as he said, into the empyrean. 

From my early childhood upwards I had always been under 
the suzerainty of ‘Frau Musika.’ Whether encoring my nurse 
when she sang ‘ Pussycat Mew jumped over a coal,’ or begging 
her, when we were passing through London on one of my holiday 
journeys from school, to get a cab that we might hear Mendels- 
sohn conduct his ‘St, Paul,’ my feelings were always those of a 
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mélomane. Great was my delight when my protectress of the 
Taurida Palace, who had discovered my weakness in that direc- 
tion, took me to an aristocratic house one evening where 
Rubinstein was to play. Ifthe young Russian’s European repu- 
tation was already made, his powers were not yet in their zenith. 
But his readings, his alternations of softness and hammer-strokes, 
and the crashing orchestral volume of his tone, were revelations 
to one to whom, as in my own case, the somewhat chilly perform- 
ances of Mme. Pleyel and the young Arabella Goddard were the 
summits of pianoforte perfection. The mechanical developments 
of that instrument, and the hopeless acoustic conditions of the 
vast modern music-hall, have driven pianists to various departures 
from the old technique, so that the standardisation of artists 
like Thalberg, Rubinstein, Tausig, and my later acquaintances 
Liszt and Biilow, and the moderns is a hopeless task. For 
the present I may remark that with the evening in question 
commenced a friendship which lasted till the end of the great 
artist’s life. In my Russian days it was my habit to follow per- 
formances of chamber music with the scores of the well-known 
miniature Leipsic editions in my hand, a trick of questionable 
utility for which Rubinstein used to chaff me. One night at the 
old Philharmonic in the Hanover Square Rooms, after the Crimean 
war, where he was playing Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ Concerto, I 
joined him between the parts, putting the question ‘Do you know 
me again?’ On this, thrusting his huge fingers into his black, 
leonine locks, Rubinstein burst out laughing and replied, ‘ What ? 
Do you suppose I don’t remember the little books ?’ 

The dinners at the Legation had no end, and one day at 
dessert the Chief, who had his Opera box, though he did not, like 
some of us moderns, call music ‘a branch of knowledge,’ made 
an interesting communication. The composer of ‘The Bohemian 
Girl,’ ‘ The Enchantress,’ ‘The Maid of Artois,’ and other popular 
operas, had arrived for the winter with his wife and daughter. 
The great Balfe, said Sir Hamilton, had brought him a letter 
from a high quarter, and we should meet him next evening at 
dinner. Coming duly into the drawing-room, I found that five 
minutes had sufficed to make the musician very much at home. 
Of smallish stature, he had an oblong face, and his intimacy of 
manner, jocularity, and self-assurance made him the typical 
Irishman, although his resonant, Italianised voice had lost the 
accent of the Emerald Isle. He gave his arm to Lady Seymour 
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as if he had known her for years, and contributed to our conversa- 
tion by a flow of humorous exclamations and stories, none of 
which, however, smelt of ‘the shop.’ Starting as a successful 
violinist, our Signor Balfi became a favourite baritono basso in 
the Opera-houses of Italy, showed special skill and taste as an 
accompanist on the piano, finally arriving at the post of con- 
ductor at the Haymarket, where, if his baton was not quite 
wielded with Costa’s fiery disciplinary force, his orchestral readings 
had a finesse of their own. 

An immense success was a concert given by Balfe in the 
‘Hall of the Nobility.’ I still hear the melodious baritone 
sounds that vibrated through the air when he began, not in the 
casual style of to-day, but with the old-fashioned delicacy of 
tone and accento (Anglicé, consonant emphasis), to deliver his 
Senza tanti complimenti, the opening words of the mezzo- 
carattere duet which he sang with his wife, who.was an ex-opera- 
singer. Supplementary to this fine exhibition of that noble art, 
the bel canto, now dead and buried, was an ‘ At home,’ given by 
the Signora, when the Legation was present. Mario, of course, 
was there, the observed not only of all other observers, but also 
by a lynx-eyed old maid from London, who had fallen a victim 
to one of those hopeless attachments by which the great tenor 
was so constantly annoyed. This unhappy damsel had followed 
him to Russia, but, so far as I could learn, never contrived to 
exchange a word with the object of her passion, who was by no 
means addicted to amusements of the amorous sort. The 
charming Miss Victoire’s performance of the ‘Sonata Pathé- 
tique’ was, perhaps, more satisfactory than her eventual appear- 
ance at the Haymarket Opera as prima donna in the 
‘Sonnambula,’ a proceeding calculated to provoke dangerous 
comparisons with the Amina of Jenny Lind. Not long after- 
wards, strange to say, the young lady became the wife of Sir 
Hamilton’s successor, Sir John Crampton—a union soon dissolved 
in favour of a marriage with the Duc de Frias. Balfe’s resi- 
dence on the English Quay must have put money in his purse, 
for his capabilities as singing master were hardly inferior to 
those of Schira or our great Garcia, although some of his 
English lady pupils complained that the education of their vocal 
cords was sometimes interrupted by the teacher’s divagations into 
other chapters of physiology. Perhaps the moral susceptibilities 
of the Russian ewig weibliche were not too puritanically acute ; 
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in any case, Balfe’s clients at St. Petersburg were numerous, and 
Grand Duchesses were glad to profit by his lessons. One of 
his Imperial learners, for whose solfeggios and solos he expressed 
admiration, gave him a splendid piece of Moscow jewellery, 
which, when handed over, so to speak, as a cheque at the appro- 
priate bureaw of the Winter Palace, was honoured as an order 
for a liberal douceur in roubles. 

The St. Petersburg of those days could boast of an amateur 
string quartet party which had not its equal in any other 
capital. The ’cellist was Count Wielhorski, the owner of a fine 
mansion with a concert-room, who asked me to be his guest. 
He introduced me to a tall aristocrat, who questioned me on 
my knowledge and preferences in the domain of chamber music. 
When I replied that my taste was, of course, only in a state of 
development, but that my present ideal was Beethoven’s quartet 
No. 13 in B flat, dedicated to Prince Galitzin, my interlocutor 
drew himself up and proudly exclaimed, ‘ Monsieur, c'est moi !’: 
his infantine name, he said, had been prefixed to the said master- 
piece as a compliment to his father, with whom Beethoven 
was on intimate terms. The Prince proceeded to present me 
to the first violin, General Lvoff (the author of the Russian 
national hymn and director of the Imperial Chapel, rated 
by Schumann not as a mere amateur, but as a high-class 
virtuoso); also to one M. Lenz, who, he said, had published a 
book called ‘Beethoven et ses trois Styles,’ which every mélomane 
ought to study. This gentleman’s enthusiastic, yet accurately 
analytical, talk delighted me, and when he said, more than once, 
in enforcing his arguments, ‘ Achetez mon livre, I decided to 
follow hisinjunction. I wish the book stood on my reduced shelves 
now, by the side of Stendhal’s notable monograph on Rossini. 
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THE PICTURESQUE SIDE OF TRAFALGAR. 


A CENTENARY -STUDY. 


BY W. H. FITCHETT. 


TRAFALGAR is the most picturesque, as well as the most famous, 
sea-fight in all history, but in some senses it is also the most puzzling. 
It is, indeed, an example of the irony of history that a hundred 
years after it was fought the experts cannot agree as to its plan. 
It is intelligible, perhaps, that the forecastle Jacks, the men who 
toiled at the guns amid the strangling smoke of the actual fight, 
were unconscious of the great game of chess which, with the tossing 
sea as his board, with ships and guns as castles and knights, and 
men as pawns, Nelson was playing. But the. officers in many 
cases seem to have known as little of Nelson’s plan as the men. 
The experts are still in doubt as to whether Nelson did, or did not, 
conduct the battle on the plan of his famous Memorandum ; but 
the very officers to whom that Memorandum was addressed, and 
who discussed it with Nelson himself, apparently forgot its existence 
when the moment for actual fighting came ! 

‘We went down in no order,’ says Lieutenant Benjamin 
Clements of the Tonnant, ‘ but every man to take his bird.’ 
This may be called the main-deck view of the battle. But officers 
higher in rank and intelligence than Lieutenant Benjamin Clements 
took exactly his view of the fight. Says Codrington, who had 
the coolest brains in the fleet and who took the Orion into the 
fight with unsurpassed skill, ‘ We all scrambled into battle as soon 
as we could.’ A contemporary Spanish account describes the 
ships as ‘coming down like mad Englishmen in confusion and 
disorder.’ That the fighting was confused is certain. Nelson, 
indeed, deliberately aimed at that confusion. He would break 
up his enemy’s battle line into mere chaos, and so, for the allied 
fleets, make leadership or control impossible. Discussing his 
plan three weeks before Trafalgar with another great seaman, 
Keats, he said, ‘It will surprise and confuse the enemy. They 
won’t know what I am about. It will bring on a pell-mell battle, 
and that is what I want,’ 
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A ‘pell-mell battle’! That, to the eye of the spectator—and 
even to the mind of the actual actors—is the aspect Trafalgar 
wore, And yet the great fight had behind it a plan subtle, daring, 
unexpected—a plan which only a great master, indeed, of the 
terrible art of war could have designed. Who thinks of Nelson 
as a mere fighting man with a gleam of more fiery valour than 
others, a captain whose fame was won by virtue of nothing better 
than a certain fury of fighting impulse in his blood, and a certain 
magnetic power of leadership over others, which made men follow 
him into any peril, utterly mistakes Nelson’s genius. This is, 
indeed, to deny him the possession of any genius. If Nelson, on 
one side of his nature, had a forecastle Jack’s impulse for ‘ ganging 
doon into the middle o’ it,’ on the other side of his intellect he had a 
mastery of the science of war as overwhelming as that of Napoleon 
himself. He was a combination of ice and fire. His intellect 
was ice-cool and ice-clear in planning the fight. The Japanese 
might well have borrowed from him his terrible gift of forecasting 
the minutest details in preparation for a battle. Each of his great 
battles took shape first in his own brain, before it took concrete 
form in the actual clash of fleets. 

The root principle of Nelson’s strategy, like that of Napoleon’s, 
was always to secure an overwhelming superiority in force at the 
critical point of the battle. He held devoutly the simple-minded 
naval creed of that day, that ‘one Englishman was equal to two 
Frenchmen,’ but he always planned his fight so as to throw at 
least two Englishmen on one unhappy Frenchman. There is 
a familiar story which perfectly illustrates Nelson’s strategy. 
He was dismissing to their commands two youthful frigate-captains, 
Parker and Capel, and he seized the opportunity to give them 
a short and easy lesson in tactics. The Amazon and the Phebe 
were being despatched in search of two enterprising French frigates 
who were cutting up the West Indian sugar fleets. Nelson told 
Parker and Capel, when they fell in with the enemy, not each to 
single out an opponent and fight him; both should fall on one 
Frenchman, make short work of him, and then pursue the other. 
This was Nelson’s characteristic method of doubling on an enemy 
and beating him in detail, translated into the simplest terms. 
But Nelson read the doubt on the features of the two youthful 
captains. If one Englishman was equal to two Frenchmen, why 
should two Englishmen waste themselves on a single enemy ? 
If they fell in with the hostile frigates it was certain each man 
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would ‘take his bird’; and Nelson added, half laughing, half 
vexed, ‘I dare say you consider yourselves a couple of fine 
fellows, and when you get away from me you will do nothing of 
the sort, but think yourselves wiser than I am.’ They would 
take on, in a word, a Frenchman apiece, and think any other plan 
ignoble. 

But in all his sea-fights, Nelson, with the true genius of a 
great captain, contrived to throw the whole of his strength on 
part of the enemy’s force, and thus destroy him in detail. 

If the plans of the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar are recalled, 
it will be seen how, under widely varying conditions, he yet sought 
and reached this end. At the Nile he found the French fleet anchored 
in one long, stately, and ordered line. With the swoop of a hawk 
through the depths of air upon a sparrow, Nelson struck at his 
enemy; but there was the highest art in his swoop. Half his 
ships rounded the head of the French line and closed in on the 
leading ships to starboard ; the other half closed on the same ships 
on the opposite side, and the rear of the anchored French line had 
to look on while the ships in the van were destroyed in succession 
by an overwhelming force. 

At Copenhagen the Danish ships, too, were moored in a long 
line, and no fatal gap made it possible for the British ships to double 
on them. But Nelson sought the same end as at the Nile, and 
with an even finer stroke of genius. His three leading ships were 
to pass up the enemy’s line, firing as they went, till the fifth Dane 
was reached. The leading British ship was then to anchor by the 
stern and close with its immediate opponent ; the two ships following 
were to pass ahead and engage the sixth and seventh ships in the 
Danish line, while the fourth and fifth British ships were to anchor 
astern of number one. The remainder of the column was to pass 
outside the engaged ships, each closing in turn on its immediate 
opponent as it cleared the ship ahead. The ingenuity of this 
plan is clear. ‘The first three Danish ships would be destroyed 
by the fire of a whole fleet ; while each British ship—except the 
one leading—would be covered in its advance till it reached its 
particular foe. The tail of the Danish line, in this way, would 
be scorched into ruin before its head was engaged; while each 
British ship, as soon as it silenced its opponent, was to slip its anchor 
and move ahead to help its sister-ships. The Danish ships in turn 
would thus be overwhelmed by numbers. 

A mud-bank destroyed Nelson’s plan, and robbed him of 
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one-fourth of his fleet before a shot was fired; but the plan itself 
was masterly. 

Nelson’s plan at Trafalgar, again, is an example of warlike skill 
directed to the same end which it would be difficult to surpass. The 
old plan of sea-fight was for two great fleets elaborately to manceuvre 
until their lines were exactly parallel ; then they closed, ship engaging 
with ship. The process was tedious, uncertain, and ineffective. 
Again and again great fleets hung in sight of each other for whole 
days without daring to close as the lines were not equal. ‘No day 
can be long enough,’ said Nelson, ‘to arrange a couple of fleets 
and fight a decisive battle according to the old system.’ Nelson’s 
original plan for Trafalgar was to form his fleet into three columns ; 
with two he would strike, as with the dart of parallel boarding 
pikes, at chosen points in the long line of the enemy’s fleet ; while 
the third column would hang to windward, ready to be thrown 
into the fight at the vital point when the critical moment came. 
Nelson on the morning of Trafalgar simplified his method, and 
led down upon the enemy’s line in two columns. The lee column, 
with Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign at its head, struck and 
broke the Franco-Spanish line at the twelfth ship from the 
rear. The weather line, with Nelson in the Victory leading, made 
a feint towards the enemy’s van, so as to cause the ships to 
open; then swung round a few points and drove into the line 
betwixt the tenth and eleventh ships. The British attack was not 
in exactly parallel columns. The heads of the two lines approached 
each other, giving a wedge-like formation to the attack. And at the 
moment of impact both divisions of the British fleet abandoned the 
column formation, each ship pushing forward into the smoke and 
thunder of the battle as fast as possible, and acting on Lieutenant 
Clements’ principle of ‘to every man his bird.’ The evidence 
shows abundantly how Nelson’s plan surprised and confounded 
the enemy. The French and Spanish captains expected a line 
engagement ; and they suddenly found the British ships breaking 
with the crash of twin thunderbolts through their line, and dislo- 
cating it into helplessness. Nelson’s stroke, too, left one-third 
of the enemy’s fleet, so to speak, in the air. The fleet which 
was weakest in numbers was actually superior in strength at 
the fighting point; and this represents the highest triumph of 
leadership. 

As a matter of fact, Nelson’s plan ought not to have taken 
his enemy by surprise. Villeneuve guessed it, and guessed it 
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with almost prophet-like accuracy. He had not studied in vain 
Nelson’s battle methods ; and, nearly a year before, when putting 
out from Toulon, he issued a memorandum to his fleet in which 
he says: ‘ The enemy will not confine themselves to forming a line 
of battle parallel to ours, and engaging us with his cannon... 
but will endeavour to turn our rear, to pass through our line, 
and to surround and reduce with his own such of the ships 
as he may succeed in cutting off.’ These words describe with 
sufficient accuracy the plan on which Nelson fought Trafalgar. 
And it is curious that the admiral who guessed Nelson’s tactics 
so shrewdly provided against them so ill. He advised no counter- 
stroke ; he planned no effective defence. Under such conditions, 
he told his fleet, ‘a captain would do better to trust to his courage 
than to the signals of his Commander-in-Chief, who, himself en- 
gaged and covered with smoke, would not, perhaps, have been 
able to make them.’ Villeneuve, in a word, surrendered the office 
of Commander-in-Chief exactly when it was most wanted. That 
he guessed Nelson’s plan showed insight; that he failed to pro- 
vide for meeting it is a proof that he lacked the qualities of a great 
leader. 

Nelson’s strategy, of course, involved great risks. He was 
adopting on sea Napoleon’s favourite tactics on land. He was 
attacking a far-extended line in column formation. Such an attack 
always failed against British soldiers; the far-stretching but un- 
shakable line crushed with its wide front of fire the narrow head 
ofthecolumn. But Nelson knew hisownshipsandmen. He knew, 
too, the quality of his enemy. He and Collingwood took in their 
own persons the terrific risks of this mode of attack. The Victory 
and the Royal Sovereign were the two spear-heads of the British 
attack. The wind was light, there was a heavy ground-swell, and the 
stately ships moved—or rather drifted majestically—at the rate of a 
mile and a half an hour on to the wide front of the enemy’s line, On 
the two leading British ships the fire of nearly half the enemy’s line 
was concentrated, and they might well have been destroyed. Had it 
been a British line on which French or Spanish ships were moving 
in the same formation, and at the same rate, the leading ships 
would certainly have been shattered into mere wreck. But 
Nelson estimated at its just value the gunnery of his enemies, 
and took the risk of sailing stem-on to the broadsides of a whole 
fleet. 

But in Nelson’s tactics, when forecasting genius had done its 
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work, then he let loose his men! The daring and enterprise of the 
individual fighter came into play. At Trafalgar—at the moment 
of impact betwixt the heads of the British columns and the curving 
line of the hostile fleets—the column formation was abandoned, 
and each ship pressed forward into the smoke and thunder 
of the battle as fast as possible. Codrington’s phrase—‘* we 
scrambled into battle as fast as we could ’—describes what took 
place. It was at that point that Nelson himself said to Hardy, 
‘It doesn’t signify which we run on board of. Go on board which 
you please, and take your choice.’ The business of the admiral, 
in a word, was ended. All that was left was the business of the 
fighting-men and the captains. All strategy was resolved into 
the signal ‘ Engage enemy more closely,’ which flew from the mast- 
head of the Victory, and in the injunction ‘ No captain can do wrong 
who places his ship alongside that of the enemy ’"—Nelson’s heroic 
mot @ ordre. 

Discussion, however, as to the plan of Trafalgar may be left 
to the experts. The ‘man in the street’ does not so much as 
understand the question of whether Collingwood led down on to 
the enemy’s fleet ‘in line of bearing,’ or ‘in line ahead.’ It is the 
picturesque aspect of Trafalgar which interests the world to-day ; 
and as to this there is no room for doubt. Trafalgar is the most 
stately, impressive, and, in a sense, artistic sea-battle the world 
has seen, or ever will see. For sea-warfare to-day, if it has grown 
more terrible, has certainly grown more prosaic. It has lost its 
stateliness, its colour, its air of majesty. What can be less impres- 
sive for the artistic imagination than the modern ironclad; the 
low black or grey hull, the three squat funnels, the naked spars 
that serve for masts; the bare, unsheltered deck; the rounded, 
inexpressive stern? A column of modern ironclads resembles 
nothing so much as a procession of prize-fighters stripped for 
the ring: short-necked, bullet-headed, blunt-nosed, with mighty 
biceps and calves which suggest Caliban rather than Ariel or Apollo. 
There is strength in them; fighting efficiency, destructive power 
at its highest. It is probable that a single modern battle-ship of 
the second class could ‘take on’ both the fleets that fought at 
Trafalgar, and—given sufficient sea-room—could sink both without 
having her paint spoiled; without even coming within reach of 
their guns. But what the modern fighting ship has gained in 
fighting power, it has lost in impressiveness and grace of aspect. 
Nothing could well be more majestic than the aspect of one of 
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the great fleets that English admirals led to fight in the last years 
of the eighteenth century. The tall masts, the far-spread yards, 
the skyward-leaping piles of canvas, the leaning deck, the castle- 
like hull, the long, curving lines of guns rising above each other, 
the figured stern—here was all the glory of majestic form and 
varied colour! When two fleets of such ships were set in battle 
array by some great captain, the majesty of the scene was over- 
whelming. And this is the spectacle which Trafalgar offers. It 
is the old, picturesque, and majestic sea-fighting of the eighteenth 
century at its highest point. The sea has beheld no such spectacle 
since, nor ever will again. 

Let the reader imagine himself in the early hours of October 21, 
1805, looking down, say, from some safe high-soaring balloon on 
that great spectacle. The sky is clear, the wind is soft and light, 
there is a ground-swell in the sea which keeps the forest of tall 
masts in the slowly approaching fleets in constant movement. 
Villeneuve’s fleet of thirty-three gigantic ships is stretched in a 
crescent-like curve running, roughly, from south to north. The 
line was intended to be straight, but the faint wind gives little 
control over the great ships. Spanish and French seamanship, 
moreover, is not of the highest quality, and the ground-swell explains 
the curving, half-moon-like shape of the enemy’s fleet. The curve 
in the centre is two—in some places even three—deep. This does 
not happen by plan. Chance and the wind have, as a matter of 
fact, done better for the enemy than their own seamanship. This 
double—and in places even treble—formation of the very points 
in the line at which Nelson was about to make his stroke, was 
more formidable than anything that Villeneuve had planned. 
Nelson himself, looking at the formation with an odd relish of 
artistic approval, said to Blackwood, ‘They put a good face. 
upon it.’ 

Into that wide and threatening curve the British are sailing in 
two columns, and on a course about due east. One majestic ship 
leads the weather line. It is the Victory, flying Nelson’s flag. At 
a distance of, say, three-quarters of a mile is the lee line, with Colling- 
wood in the Royal Sovereign at its head. It is scarcely accurate 
to call the two British divisions ‘ columns,’ for already the column 
formation has been lost. The moment for fighting has come, and 
each ship is pushing into the fight at its fastest speed ; each captain — 
is looking round for the biggest‘ bird’ in sight. So the tail of each 
column widens into a cluster of ships striving to outsail each other. 
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But a single proud and stately ship still leads each line. The 
Victory is perhaps the fastest three-decker flying the English flag. 
The Royal Sovereign is new-coppered and clean. No ship in either 
column can outsail these, and the great three-deckers keep their 
perilous lead. 

The wind is faint, and the approach of the British ships is slow, 
stately, fate-like. The great hulls are drifting rather than sailing. 
Their pace is slower than a man’s walk, or not more than a mile 
and a half an hour. Imagine a man walking, at one-half his 
natural pace, on to a long front of levelled muskets, and up to the 
actual touch of the red flame from their muzzles! This is 
practically what Nelson in the Victory and Collingwood in the 
Royal Sovereign are doing. But the contrast in the aspect of the 
two fleets at this moment is striking. The curved and double line 
of the allies has all the impressiveness which belongs to great size 
and glowing colours. The ships are gigantic; but what may be 
called their colour-scheme is oddly varied. Some ships are a 
funereal and unrelieved black; some are black, with bands of 
blood-like red. Ship for ship they are certainly bigger than the 
English ; when, later, for example, the Royal Sovereign lay along- 
side the Santa Anna, the Spaniard towered above her like a 
castle. Here, in the centre of the enemy’s line, looms the 
Santissima Trinidada, the biggest ship at that moment that 
the sea carries. Its hull is a gleaming structure of red and white, 
its huge bows lift high in air a vast and threatening figure-head 
in white. 

The British ships, on the other hand, are painted uniformly 
in black, with bands of yellow ; their topmasts are not yet struck, 
their studding-sails are stretched widely out beyond the hulls that 
carry them, so they have not the stripped and fighting air that 
a British fleet going to battle usually has. They must catch every 
pulse of soft wind to carry them down on to the enemy’s line, and 
every inch of canvas is shown. But all the more from these very 
circumstances their approach has an air of majesty indescribable. 
Codrington and Villeneuve from opposite sides have described the 
aspect the British fleet wore. ‘I suppose,’ says Codrington, ‘ no 
men ever saw such a sight as we did, for I called all my lieutenants 
up to see it.’ Villeneuve told Blackwood that he ‘ never saw any- 
thing like the irresistible line of the British ships. That of the 
Victory supported by the Neptune and Téméraire was what he could 
not have formed any judgment of.’ 
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But there is a great captain’s brain behind that slow, 
impassive, resistless advance of the two British lines on the 
enemy’s wide front. The risks of the movement to the approach- 
ing lines of ships, it is true, seem overwhelming. The thirty- 
three great battle-ships of the enemy, with their swarm of 
gallant crews and forest of masts, carry more than three thousand 
guns. They are, in effect, a curve of floating batteries nearly four 
miles long; and the ships, drifting stem-on upon that wide front 
of fire, have no defensive armour. They are nothing better 
than wooden boxes. A main-deck gun will send its iron ball 
through any one of them from stem to stern. The Victory, for 
example, carries 1,000 men between its low, dark decks, and there 
is nothing but an oak plank betwixt them and the fire of some 
twelve great battleships, within easy hitting reach. 

But the fleets are closing on each other, the heads of the British 
lines are almost within gun-shot. It is a little after twelve o’clock, 
when a French ship, the Fougueus, fires a single gun, There is a 
pulse of white smoke, with a red tongue of flame at its heart, and 
a wave of deep sound rolls far-heard over the sea. It is the opening 
note of the stormy symphony of battle! And it is as though the 
red darting point of flame from that single gun had pricked some 
nerve cord in both fleets. There are tiny black balls racing at the 
same moment to the masts of every ship. They break into a flutter 
of vivid colour. The white flag, or St. George’s ensign, flies from 
every English topmast, while, in addition, the Union Jack flutters 
from the maintopmast-stay, and another from the foretop-gallant- 
stay of each ship. The Victory’s maintopmast carries Nelson’s 
standing battle-signal, ‘Engage the enemy more closely.’ The 
combined fleets, too, have hoisted all their flags, while to the spanker- 
boom of each Spanish ship climbs a huge wooden cross, The sudden 
flush of colour—the flame of white and blue and red—which runs 
down each British column, and spreads from end to end of the 
curved line of the opposing fleet, makes a gallant show. It is a 
challenge! To keep these bits of silk and cotton flying, or to pull 
them down from the topmast of their enemy’s ships, how many 
brave men will die to-day ! 

Now that section of the enemy’s line upon which the Royal 
Sovereign is moving breaks into fire. The guns of that period had 
no great range. They could not, like the gun-fire of the Japanese 
in the battle of the Sea of Japan, smite their enemy across five 
miles of space. The guns with which Trafalgar was fought had not 
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a range of more than 1,000 yards, but within that distance they 
could hit hard. And the Royal Sovereign, as she moves into range, 
is scourged with flying iron. Her sails are torn, her rigging cut, 
her decks are strewn with killed and wounded. But her spars still 
stand. She takes her punishment coolly and gallantly, makes no 
answer, but holds steadfastly on her course. Collingwood, with a 
good commander’s care for his men, has ordered them to lie down. 
Throughout the great vessel is the disciplined order of a battle-ship 
at quarters ; but behind each gun its crew lies prostrate. Along 
the dimly lit decks the only standing figures are those of the 
officers. 

Presently a single gun from the bows of the Royal Sovereign is 
fired, but this is only intended to supply a screen of smoke for the 
ship, and so spoil the enemy’s mark. Onward she comes in silence, 
sore hit by the fire poured upon her, but making no reply. Suddenly 
she cuts her studding-sails adrift, and they fall, a cloud of white 
canvas, into the sea. It has the oddest suggestion of a man throw- 
ing off his coat! She is stripping for the fight, stripping as with 
a gesture, and each British ship, as it moves into the battle, follows 
her example. It is no moment for saving canvas. The great ship 
drifts now into the smoke, but her tall masts still make her track 
visible. The ships that have been firing on her are within stroke 
of her guns, but still the Royal Sovereign makes no sign. How 
stern and cool must be the discipline which keeps those lines of 
guns silent! Collingwood’s mark is plainly the great Santa Anna, 
the biggest ship in that part of the line. But the ship astern of 
her has closed up, so as to fill the narrow gap for which the Royal 
Sovereign is aiming. Still the British ship comes on with an 
uncomfortable air of purpose. Collingwood has told his captain 
to steer dead for the Frenchman’s bowsprit and carry it away. 


‘He must make a passage if he cannot find one. The Frenchman, 


however, shrinks from the shock; she backs her main topsail, 
goes slowly astern, and the great hull of the British ship finds 
room. She swings with slow and stately movement under the 
stern of the great Spanish three-decker, and, as she swings, a line 
of darting points of flame break from her side. They seem to 
scorch with their fire the high, gilded stern of the Spaniard, for 
the ships are almost touching. The sound of that broadside rolls 
over the sea with a deeper note than any yet heard. That one, 
cruel, overwhelming broadside has practically destroyed the great 
Spaniard. It dismantles fourteen of her guns and strikes down 
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nearly half of her crew. The proudest ship in the Spanish line is 
a wreck! A single stroke has tumbled her into ruin ! 

But the British have no monopoly of hard hitting ; there are 
brave men behind the French guns, and as the Royal Sovereign 
swings slowly round alongside the Fougueus that ship discharges 
@ furious broadside. As it smites the Royal Sovereign the great ship 
seems to heel over from the stroke, the tall masts swinging in a 
visible arc. But the other British ships are moving into the fight, 
ships with names more famous than any to be found in the cata- 
logue of the ships in the Iliad—the Belleisle, the Revenge, the 
Polyphemus, the Mars, the Tonnant, the Bellerophon. They drift, 
tall and stately shapes, through the smoke, the silence of disciplined 
order lying on all their decks. It is a column of giants moving 
slowly to battle. But as each ship closes with its chosen opponent 
the deep voices of new broadsides roll out. The tumult of the battle 
deepens. In that vortex of eddying smoke, and red, darting 
flames, French and Spanish and British are striving manfully 
for victory. 

But let the fortunes of the other column, with the proud figure 
of the Victory leading, be followed for a moment. As she comes 
on, a French ship—it is the Bucentaure, Villeneuve’s flagship—fires 
a single gun. It is a cool, deliberate shot, aimed at the broad 
mark offered by the British three-decker with her widespread 
studding-sails. Three minutes later comes a second shot, then a 
third. Two other ships fire single shots in the same fashion at their 
oncoming enemy. The shots are mere tests of distance, and the 
coolness and deliberation with which they are fired shows that 
there is discipline on the enemy’s decks. They do not intend to 
waste their broadsides ! 

At last a shot strikes the full curve of the Victory’s topsail and 
rends it. A couple of minutes’ silence follows; but the French 
know that their foe is within range. That gap in the English topsail 
is a signal read by thousands of eyes; and suddenly, as if by word 
of command, all the ships whose guns bear on the Victory break 
into a tempest of fire. Never before, perhaps, has so much flying 
iron been poured at once on a single ship! Her sails are torn, her 
topmast is shot away, her wheel is knocked to atoms; a single 
double-headed shot slays eight marines on the poop. The Victory’s 
upper deck is strewn with fallen bodies; the air is full of flying 
splinters ; some fifty officers and men are killed or wounded. 
Yet the Victory does not fire a shot! The English fiag-ship has no 
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need to cut away her studding-sails; the enemy’s shot renders 
that service. All the sails on the foremast hang in rags; for the 
enemy are aiming principally at the Victory’s masts. Still the 
cruelly torn ship comes slowly on. A dreadful silence lies on all 
her decks. Nothing stops her. She moves into the battle like an 
inevitable fate. 

Her stem at last is thrust into the dense line of the enemy ; 
she swings so as to pass under the stern of the Bucentaure. A big 
French ship is moving up as if to close the gap ; but still the Victory 
comes on, Then the Frenchman ranging up to close the interval 
gives way, so that the Victory finds a narrow gap into which she 
thrusts herself. She is rounding-to under the tall stern of the 
Bucentaure ; it is the ship which, though Nelson knows it not, 
carries Villeneuve, and the two admirals are at fingers’ touch. 
The high, carved stern of the Bucen‘aure towers above the decks of 
the Victory, and the ships are so near that the French ensign trailing 
from the Bucentaure’s peak, if a puff of wind had lifted it, might 
have been grasped from the Victory’s poop. Then, as the British 
ship moves slowly past, her guns speak! There are fifty of them, 
and each bending gunner could almost have touched with his lin- 
stock the gilded carving of the enemy’s ship. The long, deep, 
rending sound of that broadside as it smites the great Frenchman 
tells the mischief it has wrought. Never, perhaps, was a single 
broadside so destructive! It dismantles twenty guns, and slays 
or wounds more than four hundred men. The French admiral is 
smitten out of the fight with a single blow; the great Bucentaure 
is a wreck. 

A British ship with an immortal name, the ‘ Fighting Téméraire,’ 
follows, and {close on her come the Neptune, the Britannia, the 
Leviathan. As they add themselves to the mélée how the sound 
of the fight deepens! Above the continent of smoke the heads of 
the tall masts can be seen, but more than one suddenly, as if smitten 
by a thunderbolt, is snapped short and vanishes. The whole 
crowded mass of contending ships around the Victory is one flaming 
ridge of battle, a grinding tangle of masts and yards and hulls, 
while through the mass run every instant pulses of flame and 
sound and smoke. The guns are doing their fiercest work. 

Presently, as the spectator watches, the aspect of the battle 
changes. The long, curving line of the allied fleet is rent; but not 
yet, it is curious to note, at the point of actual fighting. The British 
ships have broken into the line, or through it ; but they have not, at 
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the point where the fighting rages, rent it asunder. Behind the heads 
of the two British columns, indeed, the enemy’s ships are thickest. 
Frenchman and Spaniard have crowded together at this point as if 
for mutual protection, or by some gallant impulse closing to meet 
the terrible thrust of the British columns. But the allied line is 
smitten at two points, separated from each other by nearly three- 
quarters of a mile; and the contraction of the enemy’s line at 
these two points of attack dislocates it. The centre and rear are 
gathered in two confused clusters at the points where Collingwood 
and Nelson have broken in, and a gap nearly three-quarters of a 
mile wide is torn in the very centre of Villeneuve’s line. And the 
van meanwhile has sailed, or drifted, on its course. It is ‘in the 
air’; the enemy’s line is broken into three. The fight is no 
longer a contest betwixt line and columns. There are two 
tangled distracted clusters of mighty ships wrapped in smoke ; 
but Nelson with the whole of his force has fallen upon two-thirds 
of the enemy’s ships and is destroying them. 

The spectator can still watch the ruin and havoc wrought by 
the fierce moments. A great fleet is crumbling into ruin. Hidden 
beneath that pall of smoke what tragedies are taking place ; what 
heights of self-forgetting courage are reached! The world will see 
other sea-fights, but never one like this, so close, so swift, and with so 
much in it of the personal element. And what may be called the 
pace of the battle—the swiftness with which incident follows incident 
—is almost without parallel in the history of war. The first gun was 
fired at 12.15; at 12.22—or only seven minutes after the French 
guns opened on him—Collingwood with the British ships nearest 
to him was through the enemy’sline. Only one brief minute later— 
or at 12.23 by the log of the Huryalus—Nelson is in the fight and is 
pouring his first dreadful broadside into the stern of Villeneuve’s 
flag-ship ; two minutes later the French and Spanish topmasts 
begin to fall; at 1.32—or sixty-seven minutes after the first gun 
was fired—Blackwood reports ‘the centre and rear of enemy’s 
line to be hard pressed in action.’ The fate of the battle is prac- 
tically settled. Already some of the enemy’s ships have struck. 
The swift moments run on, and the pulses of the great fight 
keep time with them. The advantage is not all on one side. At 
2.36, for example, or less than two hours from the moment 
when, a shape of majestic pride, the Royal Sovereign moved into 
the zone of the enemy’s fire, she lies a mastless and helpless hulk. 
She has done her work; but she has paid a terrible price for it. 
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There is at this moment a flutter of flags on the masthead of the 
Victory—for Nelson has a great captain’s watchful vision—and a 
frigate, it is the Euryalus, comes down with every inch of canvas 
set, groping her way through the smoke, to take the battered hull 
of the Royal Sovereign in tow, so that her broadsides—the mighty 
ship can still fight though she cannot sail—bear upon the enemy’s 
ships within her reach. 

Many of the incidents at this stage of the fight are of thrilling 
interest. The Bélleisle has fought a magnificent fight ; at one time 
no fewer than four great ships were pouring their fire simultaneously 
upon her. Her masts are shot away, the wreck of the mizzen-mast 
falling on her after-guns and throwing them out of action. A count 
of the enemy’s ships which in turn blasted the ill-fated Belleisle with 
their fire covers nearly one-third of the allied fleets! At2.10she lies 
with the Achille—one of the most formidable ships in the enemy’s 
line—on her larboard quarter, and for nearly an hour endures a 
raking fire without being able to reply to the tempest of shot with a 
single gun. At 2.30 another Frenchman, the Neptune, places 
herself across the starboard bow of the Belleisle, and the British 
ship is thus smitten by two raking fires at once. Half an hour 
later another British ship, the Polyphemus, takes off the Neptune, 
and at 3.25 the Swiftsure, passing astern of the long-tormented 
Belleisle, takes in hand the Achille. As the Swiftsure with a slow, 
majestic movement passes under the stern of the Belleisle her crew 
break into a sudden involuntary tumult of cheers ; sympathy with 
the gallant ship, and pride in her enduring patience taking that mode 
of expression. From the stump of the Belleisle’s mizzen-mast her 
ensign still flutters, and above the wrecked bulwarks, as the Swi/t- 
sure moves slowly by,a pike is brandished with a Union Jack at 
its end. No wonder the men of the Swiftsure cheer at the sight! 
And while they cheer there comes back from the much-enduring 
Belleisle an answering shout—faint, indeed, for many lie dead on her 
decks—but yet stern and exultant. 

The Belleisle has not fought in vain, and now that the Achille 
is being pounded satisfactorily by the Swiftsure, the sorely 
wounded British ship proceeds to gather in her reward. She 
has compelled her nearest foe, an 80-gun ship, to strike, and in 
the Belleisle’s one remaining boat which can still float an officer 
and half a dozen marines pull off to take possession of the prize. 

An incident of a sensational sort marks the moment when 
the gigantic Santissima Trinidada is vanquished. The huge 
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Spaniard, with her white figure-head and lines of crimson, has a 
curious attraction for the British ships. One after another struggles 
within hitting distance of her, and smites her with broadsides. She 
is the biggest ‘bird’ in the whole smoky horizon of the battle, 
and each captain ‘s anxious to bag her. The little Africa actually 
sends a boat with half a dozen men to take possession of her before 
she has surrendered. By 2.30 the much-shot-at Spaniard is prac- 
tically a wreck, with one British ship hanging on her bow and 
another on her quarter. The heavy ground-swell passes under the 
ships ; and a British officer, at that moment busy directing the 
guns of his division on the unhappy Spaniard, describes the spec- 
tacle. The great hull rolls heavily to leeward, and as she swings 
with equal slowness back to windward, all her masts go by the 
board. ‘Her royals were sheeted home but lowered, but her top- 
sails had every reef out, and,’ says the writer, ‘the falling of 
this majestic mass of spars, sails, and rigging, plunging into the 
water at the muzzles of our guns, was one of the most magnificent 
sights I ever beheld.’ A moment later the English flag is thrust 
over the lee gangway of the Spaniard ; her fighting days are over. 
She has fired her last gun ! 

This is not a battle spread through days. It is compressed 
almost into minutes. The first shot was fired at 12.15; before 
three o’clock flag after flag is going down; a great fleet is 
crumbling into ruin. By 5.30 o’clock all is over. 

The puzzle—in a sense the scandal—of Trafalgar on the side 
of the allies is the part played in the fight by their van. Up to 
2.30 it hung off, though visibly the centre and rear of the fleet to 
which it belonged was being destroyed. At 1.45 the rear-admiral 
—Dumanoir—signalled to his chief that the van ‘had no enemy 
to contend with.’ And yet within sight to its rear its sister-ships 
were being destroyed! At 1.50 Villeneuve signalled to his van 
the order that ‘ the ships which from their present position are not 
engaging are to take such a position as will bring them most quickly 
to action’; but that call from the sore-pressed admiral was very 
lingeringly obeyed. At 2.30—or forty minutes after the signal— 
the ships in the van came slowly, and in a disorderly fashion, 
about. The wind was light; but if it was strong enough 
to carry Nelson and Collingwood into the enemy’s line, it ought 
to have had sufficient force to bring Dumanoir to the help of his 
chief. There were ten great ships under his command—a force 
sufficient, it might be supposed, to change] the whole fortune 
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of battle. But the wind is light. They are divided in purpose. 
Five keep away slowly, as though to follow Admiral Gravina, 
who, in the unadorned prose of James, ‘was then to leeward of 
the rear in the act of making off.’ Five under Dumanoir himself 
drift slowly past the centre of the fight, firing at both the disabled 
British and their mastless prizes as they pass them. With a 
splutter of broadsides they thus drift slowly out of the fight. As 
they move away they give the two rearmost ships in Collingwood’s 
division—the Minotaur and the Spartiate—a chance. They fire 
heavily into Dumanoir’s ships as they go slowly past, but a fine 
Spaniard—an 80-gun ship, the Neptwne—is much to the rear, and on 
her the British ships are able to close and compel her to strike 
her flag. 

The battle is now drawing to its close. The British fire is too 
fierce, sustained, and overwhelming for Frenchman and Spaniard, 
Masts and yards go down, bulwarks are torn to splinters, guns are 
dismantled ; the low decks, full of strangling smoke, are strewn with 
the dead or dying. The allies have the advantage, as we have seen, 
in all the material elements of war. They count more men, more 
guns, more ships than their foes. But it is the energy of ‘the man 
behind the gun ’ in this, as in all battles, which is decisive. 

At 5.20 the black landscape of the battle is suddenly lit up at 
its very heart by avast flash of red flame. It is the Achille, one of 
the finest ships in the three fleets, which has been burning for half 
an hour and has been sorely pelted by British shot while she burned ; 
till at last, like the Orient at the Nile, she blows up, with a sound 
that for a moment drowns all tumult of the fight. It is the last 
loud note in the stormy orchestra of the battle. At 12.15, as we 
have seen, the first gun was heard ; at 5.20 the terrific blast of the 
exploding Achille fills sea and sky. Packed into the brief space 
betwixt those two sounds is a drama so mighty ! 

One quaint record in the log of the Zuryalus follows. At 5.25, 
while the sound of the exploding Achille had scarcely died away, 
‘observed the Victory’s mizzen-mast go overboard ; about which 
time the firing ceased, leaving the English fleet conquerors.’ It 
was as though the sudden fall of the Victory’s tall mast was the 
sweep of some great conductor’s signal, stilling into silence the fierce 
orchestra which had filled sea and sky with loud music for the last 
five hours ! 

Trafalgar is an English victory, the greatest victory British 
Seamen ever won; but at what price it was won! The Royal 
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Sovereign, which led one column to the fight, has been almost 
destroyed. Collingwood has finished his work; of the nineteen 
enemy’s ships he took in hand eleven have been captured, one has 
been blown up, seven are in flight; but his own ship is a mastless 
and shot-torn hull, and Collingwood has to hoist his flag on the 
Euryalus. The Victory has played an almost fiercer part, and 
has fared more cruelly, than even the Royal Sovereign. In her 
black cockpit, with the wounded or the dead on all sides of him, 
Nelson is dying. His naked body is barely covered by a sheet 
which his restless hands continually thrust away. He is consumed 
with thirst ; he gasps for air. ‘Fan, fan,’ he whispers again and 
again. What a satire on human greatness is the spectacle of the 
victor in that mighty fight lying there, as the last sounds of the 
battle which gave him immortal fame are dying away! Then 
comes the memorable ‘Kiss me, Hardy!’ In Nelson strange 
opposites meet. Behind the brain that planned Trafalgar, and 
so won it before it was fought; behind the force of heroic will 
which took the British fleet into action so proudly, is the tender- 
ness, the hunger for human sympathy, which are natural in a woman. 
There is no need here to tell afresh the immortal story of that dying 
scene which robbed England not only of her greatest seaman, but 
of one of the most heroic figures in her history. We may fitly 
borrow for Nelson Tennyson’s lines for the most famous of 
British soldiers : 
O fall’n at length that tower of strength 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew! 


Trafalgar, it may be added, was a French defeat; but in no 
other sea battle ever fought does French courage shine more 
brightly than on that fatal October 21. What finer record of 
endurance and courage is imaginable than that of the Redoutable! 
She was only a 74-gun ship; she had the Victory of 100 guns 
on one side, and the Téméraire of 98 on the other. These ships, 
it is true, were able to devote only a part of their attack to 
the Redoutable ; but this was enough to silence, almost at a stroke, 
all her main-deck guns. Yet she remained unsubdued. With the 
musketry from her tops she still fought Nelson’s flag-ship, and so 
scourged the upper decks of the Victory that at last, with their very 
emptiness, they drew the Redoutable into a gallant—or rather an 
almost incredibly audacious—attempt to carry the English flag-ship 
by boarding. The Redoutable had a crew of 640 men, and when the 
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fight ended five out of every six had been killed or wounded, and only 
thirty-five survived to be carried as prisoners to England. French 
historians, oddly enough, recall with yet higher pride the perform- 
ances of the Intrépide ; the only ship, they claim, known to naval 
history which bore in succession the fire of five English ships bigger 
than herself! The Africa, the Leviathan, the Ajax, the Agamemnon, 
the Orion, all had a turn at the Intrépide before she struck. 

Night is now gathering over the mastless, battered ships, with 
their sad freight of the slain, the dying, the wounded; and with 
the night came tempest, a furious south-easter. All that black 
night, while the tempest hooted above them, the great hulls 
rolled in the furious seas, while a hostile coast and the reefs of 
Trafalgar were under their lee. It is not difficult to imagine the 
condition of each scanty British prize crew, a handful of men, 
themselves exhausted by the passion and strain of a great fight, in 
charge of a shot-torn hulk, with masts gone and wheel destroyed, and 
perhaps 500 prisoners on board. Not seldom, indeed, the British 
Jacks got at the stores of the Spaniard or Frenchman on which they 
happened to be, and took refuge in mere drunkenness. Nelson’s fore- 
casting brain had provided for the risks of a storm breaking on the 
disabled victors and their prizes ; hence his dying whisper, ‘ Anchor, 
Hardy, anchor.’ But Collingwood refused to adopt that plan, and 
one by one the prizes, won with so much heroism and at such a 
cost of blood, were abandoned. What would not England have 
given to have had such prizes as the Redoutable, the stately Santis- 
sima Trinidada, the Bucentaure that carried Villeneuve’s flag, or 
the Santa Anna, Collingwood’s great prize, lying in Portsmouth ! 
But it was not to be. One after another the prizes sank, or were 
abandoned and destroyed by their captors. In sight of Cadiz 
Blackwood himself set fire to the huge Santissima Trinidada. 
Villeneuve svood at the side of Blackwood and watched the burning 
ship, with what eyes may be imagined. 

What was the gain of Trafalgar to Great Britain? Of all the 
prizes of the battle only four reached British ports. It is a blunder, 
which the mere dates in the almanac refute, to say that the great 
fight saved England from invasion. Calder’s indecisive fight of 
June 22 was treated in England itself as a failure, well-nigh a 
disgrace ; but it turned Villeneuve back to Vigo, and destroyed 
that concentration of French fleets in the narrow waters which 
was to give Napoleon the ‘six hours’ mastery of the Straits of 
Dover’ which was all he asked for the invasion and overthrow of 
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Great Britain. The camp at Boulogne was broken up, and 
Napoleon’s veterans were moving along a hundred roads to quite 
other adventures than the invasion of England, long before Trafalgar 
was fought. But Nelson’s great victory gave the English the 
uncontested queenship of the seas. It destroyed for a whole 
generation the naval power of France and Spain; and for the 
British race it created an heroic tradition which will survive as 
long as the race itself to which Nelson belonged. 
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THE PENINSULA OF GOWER. 


THe county of Glamorgan, if not the whole of South Wales, is 
vaguely believed by many intelligent Saxons to lie beneath a 
cloud of smoke by day and a blaze of fire by night. That a mere 
insignificant fraction of South Wales, outside the county we are 
concerned with, unless Monmouth be accounted Welsh, is subject 
to such industrial defilement is of no consequence here. But 
there will be more relevancy in the reminder that about one-half 
even of Glamorgan is as virgin in this respect as Herefordshire 
or Cardigan. Most of its seaboard region, known as ‘ The Vale,’ 
together with Gower, the subject of this paper, is thus Arcadian ; 
while considerable tracts of its mountain regions are still lonely 
grouse-moors, or wooded gorges, quite silent but for the music of 
pellucid trout-streams. Perhaps even so much is superfluous. 
For, bearing in mind that the neighbouring county of Brecon, 
which more nearly approaches the beauty and distinction of North 
Wales and the Lake district than any other equal area south of 
the Clyde, remains virtually undiscovered, it is not likely that 
Saxons will go a-touring in Glamorgan. Smirched, however, by 
the wealth of its own mineral abundance as the old kingdom of 
Morganwg now undoubtedly is, even to the Vale of Neath, the 
greatest glory of its pristine period, it is well to remember that 
the old horseback or knapsack tourists who visited Wales in the late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century regarded their achievement 
as quite incomplete till they had gazed upon this even yet glorious 
scene. Riding or tramping from the North, crossing between the 
Carmarthen Vans and the Brecon beacons—which, it may be noted, 
are about the height of Cader Idris—these enterprising old-timers 
passed down the still far-reaching solitudes of Ystradfellte to the 
Mecca of their day, the hamlet of Pont-neath-Vaughan—and they 
had their reward in every mile. Thence they clambered upward 
to the mighty limestone block of Craig-y-Dinas, reared by super- 
natural agency over the gloomy cavern where Arthur and his 
knights still lie sleeping. From the level grassy crown of this 
historic rock, more trodden, it is well known, by the feet of capering 
fairies than any spot in Wales, with the Brecon mountains rising 
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behind them and a maze of wooded gorges, noisy with the roar 
of some of the finest ca‘aracts in Wales, about their feet, they looked 
right down the Vale of Neath, coiling between its mountain ridges 
to the sea. 

But if the nature-lover no longer knows Glamorgan, the anti- 
quary does, or, failing to, makes no secret of his loss. As for history, 
the conquest of Glamorgan in the time of Rufus by the Norman 
Fitzhamon and his band of knights, whose names, many of them, 
are still household words upon the soil, was perhaps the most critical 
event in Welsh or Border story, and in full detail is a stirring tale. 
How they were rashly invited by Iestin ap Gwrgan, Prince of 
Glamorgan, to aid him against his suzerain, Rhys ap Tudor, Prince 
of Dyfed. How that aged chieftain fell in futile resistance above the 
Rhondda Valley, the place of his slaughter being still called Pen 
Rhys, and how the Normans turned their swords against their late 
allies, and wrested from them the better half of the province and 
the suzerainty of the whole of it, is a familiar tale in Wales, and but 
the dramatic beginning of a bloody and much longer story. For 
if the battle of Hirwain was a’ minor Hastings, it was not, like that 
greater struggle, the end of all things, but only the commencement 
of two centuries of sanguinary strife. 

The prince palatine of Glamorgan—for such in fact the earls of 
Gloucester were till the Wars of the Roses—was a very different kind 
of person from an earl of Dorset, or Suffolk, or Northampton. The 
rank and file of his territory were not half-cowed, peaceable rustics, 
untrained or ill-trained to arms, but to a man, whether Norman 
or Welsh, whether united for the moment or divided, were a people 
inured and trained to war, and holding it as the chief diversion 
of their lives. The great fortresses whose ruins are to-day such a 
feature of Glamorgan landscape led very different everyday lives 
from their prototypes that in England held in awe the Saxon 
churls and had to gird their loins only in great civil wars. The 
sense of this is strong upon one in passing from the presence of the 
one into that of the other. It is sufficient here, however, that 
Glamorgan was the greatest of the independent marcher palati- 
nates. Some four-and-twenty lords marchers, Norman and Welsh, 
owed service more or less to Cardiff and the successors of Fitzhamon. 
The lords of Glamorgan were also earls of Gloucester, and many a 
time, particularly during the reign of the House of Clare, were 
strong enough to hold the balance of power between the contending 
factions of the kingdom. It was not only the number of trained 
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soldiers these arrogant marcher barons could bring into the field, 
including clouds of skilled archers, before most of England had 
acquired any skill to speak of in the use of the bow, but their con- 
nection with the Welsh princes was sometimes intimate, if it was 
more often the reverse. The glory of the Welsh marches waned 
almost as the story of the Scottish marches, concerning which 
everyone can prattle, began, the first Edward being responsible, 
though in a different sense, for both situations. But it was 
not till the time of Henry VIII. that marcher law was abolished 
and its territories were carved into counties under Crown officers, 
and Wales sank into peace and such comparative insignificance 
that the part she played in the Middle Ages is almost completely 
forgotten. 

But now to Gower, that great humpy fragment of Glamorgan, 
some twenty miles by five in area, flying away west by south-west 
into the sea to meet the full sweep of the Atlantic at the weird 
headland of the Worm. Every visitor to the North Devon and 
Somerset coast knows well this most conspicuous feature of the 
Severn sea. Probably, however, not one in ten thousand has 
any glimmering of its curious story, or regards it as other than a 
bit of Wales inhabited by normal Welshmen. 

Gower was not reckoned in the old Welsh sub-kingdom of 
Morganwg, which stretched into the modern Monmouth but was 
accounted part of Dyfed. Nor, again, was it in the Glamorgan 
of Fitzhamon, but was conquered by a separate group of 
filibustering Normans under the Earl of Warwick about the same 
time. This process is held to have taken about six years and 
to have involved the building of at least as many castles. Unlike 
other marcher conquests save its larger prototype, South Pem- 
broke, the Welsh were driven completely out of two-thirds of 
its soil and left to cluster on the north-eastern slope, facing the 
mainland, where they still remain. The repeopling of the cleared 
portion with aliens fixed for ever the character of Gower, and 
made of it another South Pembroke, another ‘little England 
beyond Wales,’ though on a much smaller scale. In some ways 
the situation is even stranger, for the resistance of a dozen or so 
parishes to the nationality of the country which holds them for 
seven centuries is even more remarkable than that of half a county. 
In both cases Flemings are held by something more than tradition, 
if not unreservedly by the most critical, to have been the main 
element of colonisation. The chronicles tell us that in the first 
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Henry’s time there were more Flemings in England than seemed 
desirable, a fact partly due to a recent inundation in their own 
country. It seemed to the advantage of all parties but the Welsh 
that these hardy, landless souls should be planted as industrial 
settlers on these freshly conquered territories. They might be 
relied on to defend the interests of the Norman barons who gave 
them their land against the natives, and as garrisons nothing could 
be better. Let us hope they, too, liked it, for the position proved 
in truth no sinecure, and they paid for their privileges in blood. 
Ethnologists still profess to see the Flemish face and figure in South 
Pembrokeshire, and antiquaries will swear to the Flemish chimney 
in the old stone houses. I myself would not confess to profane 
doubts of the Flemish story, fora kingdom. Flemish colonists there 
surely were; the only question is the proportion of English folk 
who came with them or kept on reinforcing them from across the 
Severn sea. For there was no such great odds in those days as in 
these between a Fleming and a West Saxon, even in their speech, 
and in the face of the revengeful Welsh they must have been 
practically brothers. At any rate, they served the same lord and 
must have readily coalesced. Fortunately, these elementary matters 
do not affect the singularity of the result, but only add flavour to 
the situation of to-day. Readers who do not know South Wales 
may suspect me of trying to worry them with some involved ethno- 
logical question, such as any part of Britain may provide. But 
Pembroke or Gower would hit the most indifferent visitor in the 
face in this part*cular and stir his curiosity. Ulster for a moment 
might seem to suggest some sort of parallel, but quite deceptively. 
For the Ulster colony is comparatively modern, is steeped in reli- 
gious and political antipathies, with much mutual aggressiveness 
and memories of bitter strife, and even so is nothing like so 
exclusive in intercourse as the Pembroke cleavage, where no points 
of difference but mere blood have existed since Glyndwr’s time! 
Through the centre of Pembrokeshire runs an irregular line, 
which any knowledgeable Pembrokian can draw with a pencil 
on the map. Sometimes it follows a stream, sometimes a road, 
sometimes a ridge of hills. North of this line is a Celtic Welsh- 
speaking population; south of it a little English county whose 
inhabitants are English (cum Flemish) by descent, character, and 
habit of mind, and speak a vernacular as Saxon in quality as 
that of Wiltshire or Sussex, though quite distinct, and generally 
without even that Welsh lilt that is distinguishable far into 
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Shropshire and Hereford. The supreme interest of an English 
vernacular evolved in such complete isolation needs no comment. 
For seven centuries or more these two communities of the same 
remote, but fertile, and in modern times highly civilised, county 
have regarded one another as strangers, retaining different tongues, 
neither intermarrying nor holding any social intercourse worth 
mentioning. Yet they have attended the same markets, followed the 
same drifts in religious matters, and county business has proceeded 
as smoothly as elsewhere. Even in the Civil War the cleavages 
ran scarcely at all on racial lines. The higher classes, itis needless 
to say, are outside all this, and from contemporary evidence 
seem to have been so as far back as the time of Elizabeth. That 
the last two or three decades have seen some modification of these 
conditions amounts to nothing, for what are twenty in seven hundred 
years? These allusions to Pembroke are not irrelevant, but inevit- 
able, for Gower is in every essential its duplicate in miniature ; 
and if the Gower English have caught a faint touch of the Welsh 
lilt, the passive resistance to neighbouring influences is almost more 
extraordinary than in Pembroke. A comparison of the two English 
vernaculars, both rich in archaic words and differing considerably 
in accent, should have peculiar interest. I have noticed, for instance, 
no trace of the Devon or Somerset peculiarities in Pembroke. In 
Gower, however, they are obvious; though one knows that this is 
due to no recent intercourse, but to a remote period when these 
mixed colonists crystallised into a homogeneous community. The 
line separating the Englishry of Gower from the Welsh is virtually 
as sharply defined as in Pembroke. Till quite recently, if a 
Gower Englishman living near the line was asked for the house 
of a Welsh neighbour, he used to reply, ‘I donna knaw; he lives 
somewhere in the Welsherie.’ If you press the matter of his 
origin upon the Gower rustic, he will probably scratch his head 
and drawl out, ‘ We donna hardly knaw what we be; volks zays we 
be Flemins,’ and the west country consonants coupled to a faint 
Welsh sing-song have a very odd effect. 

So much for humanity in this remarkable peninsula; though 
within such limitations one may not do more than perhaps awaken 
the curiosity of some readers for further light. But for its scenery 
alone, to say nothing of its castles and rude but characteristic old 
churches, Gower is well worthy of a visitation. Springing from 
the smoky purlieus of Swansea, which is actually within its 
ancient bounds, it rapidly shakes off all trace of such defilement, 
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and ends in delightful solitudes, where you must live on eggs and 
bacon, and forget all about railways, which by that time are sixteen 
to twenty miles behind you over indifferent roads. 

The whole of this southern coast-line, from the Mumbles to the 
farthest capes of Port Eynon and the Worm, and backward for 
a space along the northern shore, is a succession of fine cliffs, or of 
lofty hills dipping sharply to the fern-clad fringes of sandy bays. 
At no long intervals and finely posed the ruins of Norman castles 
or fortress-like church-towers overlook the sea. A few country 
seats are scattered over the peninsula, old in story for the most 
part, and mostly still held by ancient stocks ; patches of park and 
woodland making here and there a luxuriant contrast to the 
heathery ridges above and the somewhat bleak uplands of small 
enclosures, where the scanty hedgerow trees are whipped and 
stunted by the fierce gales from the west. 

A four-mile journey suffices to shake off the last traces of Swansea’s 
outer suburbs, pleasant and umbrageous through these be ; a further 
mile of moorland completes the transformation, and you are really 
in Gower. Taking the more southerly road for remote Port Eynon, 
you quickly descend, to follow the wooded and winding dingle of 
Kilvrough, with its short-lived but lusty trout-stream flashing 
beside you amid a green ribbon of meadows. Leaving the stream 
where it turns abruptly seaward, between a vista of steep downs 
there is a striking peep of the hoary Norman towers of Pennard 
Castle, guarding its mouth from the crown of a lofty steep. Not 
many castles in South Wales are wholly mute as to their past. But 
as that of Pennard may only be guessed at, legend has supplied the 
deficiency in fully adequate fashion. For the traces of its tributary 
village may yet be discovered in the sand-dunes at its feet; and 
it seems that on a certain night the Norman garrison were celebrat- 
ing a matrimonial function with unusual fervour. So maddened 
with drink were these graceless souls that they mistook the singing 
of the fairies in the ‘ Pill’ below for the approach of Welsh enemies. 
Rushing out into the darkness sword in hand, and regardless of 
the threats and gibes of the little green people, they laid about them 
in savage but, of course, futile fashion. The very next day one of 
those terrific sandstorms with which the Glamorgan coast was often 
visited in the Middle Ages buried the village ; and as a well-known 
mountain of sand on the coast of Wexford disappeared simultane- 
ously, it was quite obvious what became of it! Beyond Pennard 
the beautiful sweep of Oxwich Bay opens westward, with the 
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wooded parklands of Penrice Castle lying deep in its embrace ; and 
above Penrice the bold heathery ridge of Penbryn, the apex of 
Gower, trends north-westward across the peninsula—a fine moor- 
land waste, where tracks of crisp green sward lead you over miles 
of fern and heather. Hence you may look out over half South 
Wales upon the one side, and upon the other, across the Channel, see 
fifty miles of the finest coast-line in England rising above the 
waves. Here, too, squats in befitting solitude upon this uplifted 
moorland, and with weird and almost menacing aspect, the most 
famous, certainly the most sung of, cromlech in West Britain— 
Arthur’s Stone, or, as styled in the Triads, The Big Stone of Sketty, 
one of the wonders of ancient Wales. Though a block of some 
tons has fallen from it, the bulk of the crag remains in situ. Rearing 
slightly up on its eight or nine short supporting stones it resembles 
some huge uncanny monster scowling down over the Welsherie 
of Gower and the Burry Inlet of Carmarthen Bay. For cromlech, by 
the way, the Welsh of Glamorgan use the significant term Carreg-y- 
filast, the ‘ rock or lair of the bitch hound.’ These sepulchral monu- 
ments were objects here of pious dread, and firmly believed to go 
down to drink in the valleys on rare and dark occasions. Arthur’s 
Stone has been seen more than once making its mysterious descent 
towards Burry Inlet. King Arthuz’s performances with this 
gigantic stone were manifold, but need not detain us. It is 
interesting, however, to note that some of the French and Breton 
troops marching from Tenby to Worcester with Glyndwr went 
some miles out of their way to see it, for doubtless its fame was 
great in Brittany. 

The prospect from these uplands is in truth glorious. The 
low-lying becastled shores of Glamorgan, their vast tracts of 
sand-dunes gleaming white between the green of the inland and the 
blue of the sea, stretch away up-Channel into obscurity. Beyond 
the smoke-wreaths of Swansea, Neath, and Briton Ferry the moun- 
tains roll away in dark waves to the north, till in the far distance 
the pale peaks of the Brecon Beacons and the Carmarthen Vans 
cut the sky. Westward, along Carmarthen Bay the eye ranges 
from the smoky patches of Lloughor and Llanelly, set between 
water and green uplands, and on into the clean country of the old 
Lordship of Kidwelly, whose huge concentric fortress, towering 
above its quaint old borough, bids fair to defy the ages. Away 
yet, over the broad hill-girt mouth of the Towy estuary, the distant 
towers of Llanstephan Castle on the heights beyond recall another 
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of the marcher lordships, another link in the chain of Norman 
strongholds that for generations bore the brunt of ceaseless warfare 
from Chepstow to Pembroke. Beyond the indented half-Flemish 
coast-line of farther Carmarthen, Tenby and its projecting be- 
castled headland is plainly visible, with the rugged capes of Pem- 
broke fading away into farthest space. On the long horizon of 
the wide-open Channel’s mouth lies Lundy, upstanding and solitary, 
as if it had no part or lot in either distant shore. It was English 
enough though, as a matter of fact, for the turbulent Welsh story 
takes little note of it; while as for the southerly outlook, no coast in 
England makes such a showing from the sea as that of North Devon 
and the Exmoor end of Somerset, for the simple reason that nowhere 
else is there such an elevation maintained over so great a distance. 
And from Gower you are at fairly close quarters with the whole 
of it, from the bounds of Cornwall to where it drops into insignifi- 
cance at Minehead. Its northern aspect, too, if it gives a maximum 
of shadow, gives also a full measure of mystery and distinction. 

Neither the wildest nor the most imposing, but perhaps the most 
charming, bit of Gower is where the southern slopes of Penbryn 
subside into the wooded parklands of Penrice fronting the sweep 
of Oxwich Bay. Crowning the centre of the long, semicircular ridge 
that thrusts its rocky horns out into the sea are the ruinous but 
still massive towers and walls of Penrice Castle, the military 
centre of Gower in the days of old. The shell still stands com- 
plete, enclosing perhaps an acre of tangled courtyard, but is so 
laden with ivy that the masonry is quite invisible from any distance 
away. Often during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it had 
to fight for its life and land, even on occasions with the Princes 
of North Wales, who in the various Barons’ wars took small 
account of distance. Just below is the modern residence of the 
Talbot family, who in the eighteenth century, coming from Lay- 
cock Abbey, in Wiltshire,' married the heiress of the Mansels, who 
had been seated here since the time of Henry V., and whose ancestor 
acquired the great abbey of Margam and its lands, on the main- 
land, at the Dissolution. 

On either horn of the bay, filled to the seashore with the rich 
verdure of a protected southern aspect, are the remains of castles : 
Pennard to the east, which I have already noticed, while high on 


! Laycock Abbey is still owned and occupied by the Wiltshire Talbots, and 
together with its village of old timbered houses is perhaps the most remarkable 
of the many ancient groups of buildings in that county. 
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the western corner rise the lofty walls and gables of the great forti- 
fied Tudor mansion into which the Mansels moved from Penrice 
when the gloomy discomforts of Norman keeps were no longer 
a necessity of life even in the Marches. A good illustration, too, 
of the continuity of Gower life will be found in the family still 
occupying the only habitable corner of this once vast mansion, 
who have held the Castle farm from father to son since the sixteenth 
century. 

Beneath Oxwich Castle, at the foot of a wooded cliff and set on 
a grassy plateau with pink limestone sides that are washed by the 
deep sea as it rolls towards the sands beyond, stands Oxwich Church, 
a rude but massive little building, battered by the scud of un- 
numbered storms; while on an altar-tomb within lies in effigy Sir 
Rhys Mansel, the last occupant of Penrice Castle and the builder 
of the now ruinous Tudor pile upon the hill. 

Through mazy woodland walks along the cliff slope to the far 
point, and thence rounding the corner, where the sea breaks fiercely 
on rocky ledges at the foot of steep grassy downs, you may reach 
Port Eynon. Or you may get there by hilly, tortuous, and stony 
lanes, between small upland fields fenced in by tangled hedgerows, 
and mainly sown to grass, though a generation ago, like those 
of South Pembrokeshire, they were chiefly tillage. By this method 
you would eventually drop down a frightful pitch upon the slate 
and thatched roof-trees of the largest but nearly the remotest village 
of Gower. 

Port Eynon contains about 500 of these mysteriously descended 
Gower folk. Not long ago, when the oyster fisheries flourished 
and the lime trade with North Devon was brisker, there were 
twice that number. Still there is a telegraph office nowadays, 
and a "bus lumbers thrice a week over the eighteen somewhat 
arduous miles to Swansea. People still active can remember when 
a weekly post, carried by an old woman in a donkey-cart, quite satis- 
fied Port Eynon. The whitewashed houses, sometimes carrying 
thatched roofs of exceeding quaintness, lie easily about on the 
broad flat beneath the steep, the roadways wandering capriciously 
among them, to filter out into the deep sand of the adjacent sea- 
shore. Myrtles and other tender shrubs are much in evidence, while 
a trim and even ambitious garden here and there marks the horti- 
cultural zeal of some ancient and leisured mariner. I spent some 
ten October days at Port Eynon—a much more inspiring season 
for wild and outlying spots than August, whose cheerful glare is 
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not, somehow, quite in harmony with the mood one brings to them. 
Moreover, even Port Eynon, though it boasts no hostelry, has 
quite a little season in August, discerning people of quiet habit 
from the mainland having found it out of late and converted many 
of the inhabitants into temporary lodging-house keepers. During 
August you may doubtless get butcher’s meat; but October and 
solitude, even with eggs and bacon, would better interpret I think 
the spirit of the neighbourhood. 

The people are, of course, typical Gowerians, clannish but honest ; 
frank, if slow of speech ; unemotional, cautious and thrifty ; friendly, 
but somewhat blunt, and devoid of the graces of manner that 
distinguish the Welsh, who regard them also as unmusical, among 
their other failings. As the only stranger in a full congregation 
at the church service on Sunday, the stricture seemed to me unde- 
served. As smugglers in the old days they were unbeaten. French 
luggers used to drop innocently to anchor in the bay, and send 
a knowing hand ashore for fresh water, when dark schemes were 
laid concerning more potent liquids. Once they actually stowed 
away a cargo of brandy in the parish church. The gaugers, not 
suspecting such audacious sacrilege, ransacked the village in vain 
and retired discomfited. Strings of packhorses, however, were 
waiting in the neighbourhood, and in the dead of night the spoil 
was borne swiftly on their backs to Swansea, the parson, no doubt, 
being a party to the nefarious transaction. The marks of smugglers’ 
secret storage places still lie thick along the coast. 

A more harmless but much more ancient custom than smuggling 
endured almost as long as the latter, for early in the last century 
that curious survival of sun worship, the lighting of fires on Mid- 
summer Day, was practised in the sandhills by the children of 
the village. Between Port Eynon and Rhosilly and the Worms 
Head lies the western coast of Gower, mainly cliff scenery of a 
fine order. Immediately beneath Port Eynon Head a fine mass 
of precipitous limestone cliff, whose sides and adjacent reefs are 
lashed with tremendous fury by the westerly gales blowing straight 
up from the Atlantic, is the most mysterious object that I have 
ever been privileged to behold. Neither peasant, nor local anti- 
quary, nor scientific stranger can hazard even a theory worth 
notice concerning it. And this is saying a great deal in a country 
where everything before or after the Christian era is provided 
with some sort of story or legend. It is fairly safe to say that 
there is no creation of man’s handiwork within these islands 
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similar to what is somewhat irrelevantly called the ‘ Culver Hole,’ 
or it would have been produced by the experts who have so often 
come here, and as often gone empty away. For in the face of the 
precipitous cliff, at the extremity of the headland, a natural fissure, 
some twenty to thirty feet wide, springs vertically from sea-level 
to a height of about seventy feeet. Within it is a vast cave, the 
size only of a large chamber on its shingly, seaweed-strewn floor, 
but opening wide as it rises upwards. All this, however, is of no 
consequence. The problem lies in a huge wall of solid stone masonry 
with which, by hands unknown and for purposes outside conjecture, 
the lofty fissure facing the sea has been built in. That there were 
five storeys in all is evident from the apertures that were once 
doors and windows, while a stone staircase, perfect in parts, still 
clings to the inside of the wall. Outside, a chaos of huge boulders 
surrounds the headland, and at high tide the waves, surging up a 
narrow rocky trough, just accessible and safe for a small boat in a 
dead calm, just touch the foot of the masonry. In spring tides 
they must dash over the floor of this truly awesome cave fortress, 
for it is strewn with rotten seaweed, the stench of which is almost 
unbearable. The door, however, is at present so nearly silted up 
with shingle that an entry can only be effected by lying prone on 
one’s face and wriggling through. Sombre and mysterious enough 
by day, a more gruesome place to spend a night in when a storm 
was roaring against the outer wall and the scud hissing through 
the ragged window-holes could not be conceived. 

Access by land is only to the moderately active, for it is a rough 
scramble, with a final effort of even a more trying kind to reach 
the door; while the cliff above bulges over the summit of the masonry 
and shoots perpendicularly upward to the down above. I have 
spoken of experts. But, after all, they could be of nouse here. The 
masonry might be Roman or Georgian—simple, solid, only local 
history or tradition could unravel this secret, and even legend here 
is dumb. As a pirate’s stronghold or a robber baron’s fortress the 
Culver Hole is the supreme ideal of one’s dreams. But there is no 
sea approach for pirates or roving barons, even if Gower had not 
been held under an iron Norman rule by a girdle of castles, that 
would have made short shrift of a casual adventurer under their 
noses. Any suggestion of smuggling enterprise would be too futile 
for comment. Smugglers did not raise massive stone works visible 
for miles out at sea. Moreover, any heroes of this sort operating 
in Gower would have rung down the ages. inh braielin 
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The finest walk in Gower is along the cliff heights from Port 
Eynon to Rhosilly and Harding Down, beneath which the Worms 
Head shoots a mile out into the sea. The Norsemen, whose blood 
no doubt mingles with the rest among these coast people, named 
it wisely and well. For a narrow rocky ridge, with a great hump 
in the middle and a final spring of 250 feet of precipitous crag 
at the point, suggests at once the form of some monster sea serpent 
rearing its head above the waves. It has for all time been a place 
of dread to sailors and of ill-omen to ships. In its outermost cliff 
there is an inaccessible cave with a blowhole on the land side, 
through which heavy seas drive the wind with such force that 
the howl of it can be heard seven miles away. In the limestone 
cliffs of the mainland, too, there are some bone caves, whose dis- 
covery in the middle of the last century created quite a flutter 
in the scientific world, producing the remains of elephant, rhino- 
ceros, bear, and other less inconceivable animals, besides skeletons 
and ornaments of the British-Roman period. Beyond the Worm 
hills of a great height, crowned with heather and thickly draped 
in fern, drop sharply down to the margin of fine curving sands. 
And just here, when the early Western saints were flocking into 
Wales, the pious St. Cenydd, as an infant, in a basket fetched the 
shore. A deer suckled and seagulls fed him, till, like the seer Taliesin 
on the Merioneth coast, he was discovered and cherished, and lived 
to found the church of Llangenydd in a gorge of the coast range 
four miles away. Llangenydd, once collegiate, is the largest and 
most interesting church in Gower. At its annual mapsant, the 
Gower form of village feast, it mounted till lately an imitation 
fowl, decked with ribbons, on its saddlepack-roofed tower in memory 
of the sea birds who cherished the infancy of its founder. 

The inside half of the northern coast of Gower, representing 
the Welsherie, though pretty enough, has no bold qualities and 
overlooks no great sweep of sea. The twenty and odd churches 
of the peninsula, distinguished for their rude simplicity and the 
stern, military look of their towers and, in common with Glamorgan, 
for the frequency of the saddlepack roof, were founded, or rather 
their predecessors were, together with their parishes, for the most 
part, one need hardly say, by the Welsh, whom the present Teutonic 
folk displaced. I have an old pamphlet, published fifty-five years 
ago, embodying an address delivered by the late Professor 
Freeman, then a young man, on the churches of Gower. It is 
entertaining as well as instructive for the early promise of those 
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strenuous methods of controversy for which that great man was 
famous in later life. He had been attracted to Gower, he observes, 
by the interesting account of it published by a Mr. Cliffe, and had been 
given to understand that it was a perfect treasure-house of Norman 
or Romanesque work inits churches. He had enjoyed himself, how- 
ever, he admits, immensely, but the churches were only Norman 
in that they were built by Normans or their descendants. Having 
sported for a space in characteristic but not unkindly fashion 
with poor Mr. Cliffe, the lecturer went on to deal with the churches 
of Gower on their merits, and awarded them high praise for their 
rugged simplicity, their antiquity, and for their martial air. Indeed, 
he declared that it would be easier to complete Cologne Cathedral 
than restore a Gower church, and, pointing to the only instance 
then attempted, dismissed it with uncompromising brevity as 
‘ ruined.” 

In conclusion, I would advise no one who might be tempted to 
a personal intimacy with Gower to cultivate it on a motor; even 
for the cyclist its devious lanes, away from the main artery, are 
paved with loose stones and thorns. It is essentially a region 
for what the Victorian guide-books term the ‘ hardy pedestrian.’ 
There are only two or three inns—away from the Mumbles, which 
is virtually a suburb of Swansea and ill-placed for the purpose 
of exploration—that offer even modest accommodation, though there 
are plenty of homely, clean quarters in the native habitations, 
particularly at Craswell Bay, Port Eynon, and Rhosilly. The 
air, too, of the further districts of Gower is really invigorating— 
a quality which cannot be truthfully credited to the Glamorgan 
coast in general, profoundly interesting as that region is to a mind 
susceptible to the influences of the historic or the prehistoric 
past. But whether from the low shores of old Glamorgan or from 
the lofty cliffs of Gower, the outlooks over land and sea—over Devon 
cliffs and wild Welsh mountains, with a foreground generally rich 
in detail, and often romantic to a degree—give this whole region a 
distinction far above that possessed by many which enjoy a pro- 
digious reputation. 
A. G. Brapiey. 
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‘Tett what is left of the cavalry to pursue,’ commanded the 
chief curtly. 

‘Very good, sir.” My hand touched my helmet in swift salute, 
and I wheeled my panting horse away from the watchful staff. 
Shells were screaming into distant mud-built hovels, and the morn- 
ing sunlight blazed over the desert dust and scorching sands of 
Gebel Surgham. Its rays glinted from the battered dome of the 
Mahdi’s tomb and swept blisteringly down on the dying dervish 
forms through which I galloped warily. The attack on the zariba 
had failed, the charge had carried the Lancers in triumph across 
the khor, Macdonald’s Sudanese had deployed to save the rear, 
and Omdurman lay open before us. 

The cavalry colonel listened grimly as I repeated my order. 
Then his regiment stood to their horses—those that had then— 
while the dismounted men tended the wounded among the sand- 
heaps. As I lingered a cheery young voice hailed me from the 
flank squadron. 

‘ All serene, Harry ?’ it asked. 

‘Rather!’ I trotted up to Hugh Palairet inexpressibly 
relieved to find him safe—so far. ‘Not damaged?’ I queried 
laconically. 

‘Intact,’ said the boy gaily. ‘Had a howling scrimmage 
though! But I’ve raised some loot already. What do you think 
of this ?’ 

He showed me a captured sword with pride. Such of its blade 
as was unstained shone evilly in the sun-glare. I leaned over in 
the saddle to examine it curiously. 

‘My own simply crumpled up at the first whack,’ Palairet 
informed me. ‘So I flung it in the face of a big beggar who was 
trying to stick my charger. After we had cleared the mob I annexed 
this one from a dead Emir. Take care—it’s unholily sharp.’ 

A vague repugnance to the thing seized me. ‘Chuck it away, 
I advised uneasily. But before he could answer came the clear 
call of command. 

Prepare to mount—Mount!’ It was time for me to go. 
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‘Good luck! ’—we don’t say ‘good-bye’ in the Army on 
service ; and as I reined aside Palairet shouted : 

‘I shall keep the sword; it will just do for the governor’s 
museum at home.’ 

For a minute or two I sat silent, watching the boy riding away 
with his regiment to shoulder the Khalifa’s stricken rearguard 
out into the dreary wastes beyond the shining river. Then I turned 
slowly to rejoin the General. The air was still rent with the crack 
of shrapnel, and stray bullets kicked up the dust viciously at my 
feet or wailed overhead eerily unseen. The glare of the pitiless 
noontide grew fiercer. 

Over my eyes had seemed to sweep a sudden blur of mist, in 
which the blood-stained desert vanished, and a girl with a pale 
flawless face and tremulous lips was speaking. 

‘I do not love you or anyone else now. Some day, perhaps, 
I might come to want you; some day even I might claim your 
help if I were in trouble. Then I will send for you, if you still care 
to come.’ 

In the distance an Egyptian battalion was marching in a shim- 
mering mirage of heat. Mechanically I scanned it as I trotted 
past ; far more real at that moment to me was the remembrance 
of Nita Palairet as I last had seen her a year ago in the grounds 
of her old Buckinghamshire home where we said good-bye. 

Now she must be more than ever alone, I pondered. Her 
father, a retired admiral, cared for nothing but his ancestors, and 
for the acquisition of curios with which to stock his new museum— 
a hideous annexe to a stately manor-house. Her young brother 
was rejoicing in his first campaign, where Fate had flung him re- 
morselessly across my path in the moment of victory to flash 
reminder of personal failure. The boy had his sister’s eyes, his 
sister’s voice. Almost I had winced when he spoke to me. 

However, on the day of Omdurman there were too many stern 
actualities to allow occasion for dreaming to any of the Sirdar’s 
staff. While the cavalry were chasing the fugitive hordes streaming 
in panic flight across the withering plain, the infantry were clearing 
the shattered suburbs of the town with bayonet and rifle. Soon 
the British gun teams rolled into the inner city, and night fell on 
twinkling bivouac fires dotting the great square in front of the 
Mosque where the exhausted troops ceased from their work of 
slaughter. Not till then did I think again of my encounter of the 
morning. 
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An orderly stood stiffly to attention as he handed me a casualty 
return. It was not the first of those ominous papers which had 
passed through my hands that day. I bent down to read it by 
the light of a flickering candle stuck on a biscuit-box. 

Years of soldiering on the wild frontiers of empire do not tend 
to soften a man. Yet a fear swiftly awakened and sharp gripped 
me, a presentiment of disaster. How the candle guttered! I 
knew what I should see before the letters formed under my eyes. 

‘90th Lancers. Killed: Lieutenant Palairet.’ 

‘It is really rather a mysterious business,’ said the hushed 
voice of the boy’s Major a little later when I sought particulars. 

‘We had got a bit mixed up among some hovels, and I dis- 
mounted a section to root out snipers. There was a little pro- 
miscuous shooting, but it was nothing serious. Then, when the 
men formed up again, Palairet was missing. I went back to look 
for him myself. He was quite dead.’ 

“Shot ?’ 

‘No,’ said Major Erland slowly; ‘ stabbed.’ 

There was nothing surprising in this, since a large proportion 
of the enemy were armed with sword and spear. I said as much 
wondering. 

The Major shrugged his shoulders with a peculiar gesture of 
impatience. ‘ We found him in an empty house which apparently 
had not been tenanted for a long time. Indeed, one of the troopers 
swore most positively that he had searched the place thoroughly 
just before, without seeing sign of a dervish. No one had noticed 
Palairet enter.’ 

I stared at the speaker in the darkness. ‘Either you are not 
telling me everything, or else you are trying to hint at something 
more than you tell. Which is it ?’ 

‘A day like this mops a fellow’s nerves,’ said Erland irrele- 
vantly—he wears a row of war ribbons and is one of the coolest 
soldiers that I know. ‘Did the boy show you a sword he had 
picked up ?’ 

I nodded in sudden unaccountable apprehension. 

‘Well, that is the weapon that killed him,’ said the Major 
curtly. And the details he added were gruesome but convincing. 
There was no explanation, nor any time to seek one then; but 
there was no question of the fact. 

' *Next morning we buried our dead after the action. In the 
callous sunlight the wreckage of the Mahdi’s tomb, still rising 
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over the shrine ruined by the shell fire, seemed to tower in mournful 
mockery above the graves. There are many such resting-places 
around Omdurman waiting in scattered isolation for a clearer 
reveillé than has ever sounded yet. Three months afterwards 
I met Major Erland again on a guest night at the cavalry mess 
in Cairo. 

Once or twice during dinner he appeared on the point of saying 
something, but he checked himself each time. Later in the evening 
he drew me away under some pretence, so that we were alone. 
Then he asked abruptly : 

‘Do you remember Palairet’s death ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said I soberly. 

‘And that—that queer sword he had got hold of ?’ 

I assented, watching him keenly. 

‘Something uncanny about that thing!’ he muttered. ‘ You 
knew the boy’s people at home, didn’t you ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered again. 

The Major took the cigar from his mouth and looked at me 
steadily. Outside the cavalry trumpets were sounding a musical 
tattoo. The day of Omdurman seemed very far away. 

‘I don’t think anyone would call me superstitious,’ said Erland 
quietly. ‘But I own that things have happened in connection 
with that sword which have fairly scared me. As soon as the news 
of poor Palairet’s death went home, we got a telegram from his 
father begging that all his effects should be sent back to England 
if possible. I collected what I could, and, as his regulation sword 
was lost, I determined to return the captured one instead with 
a note explaining how he came by it. After all it had been 
his, you know: and naturally I meant to say nothing about 
—well, about its last performance. So I told my man to clean 
it up. 

‘The next I heard was that my fool of a servant—as I thought 
him at the time—had let it slip somehow, and nearly sliced his 
hand off. Viewed in the light of subsequent events, I am not so 
sure he could help himself. Anyhow he went into hospital pretty 
badly mauled, and I took charge of the weapon. It is a beautiful 
piece of steel, of Eastern make, very old, and as keen as a razor. 
The hilt and scabbard are just perfect—real gems of ancient work- 
manship. But I soon gave up keeping it in my tent.’ 

‘ Why ?’ I asked as the speaker paused. 

‘You can believe me or not as you like,’ said Erland with 
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curious earnestness. ‘ But I vow to you it moved about of its own 
accord. It was always in a different place from where I had left 
it ; also it smashed other things. I was constantly finding it on 
the top of some wreckage it had demolished. The other trooper 
whom I got as servant would not go near the thing at any price, and 
my Arab boy turned green with funk at the sight of it. Of the 
horrors of the two nights during which it was in my possession there 
I really cannot speak, you would only charge me with fantastic 
exaggeration. I suppose I merely dreamed, but the scenes through 
which I seemed to pass were indescribable.’ 

Erland has the reputation of being a particularly truthful 
person and by no means imaginative. It was a very hot night, 
with no breath of wind, and there was perspiration on his face ; yet 
he shivered distinctly at the recollection. 

‘I assure you I am quite sane,’ he added with a little puzzled 
laugh. 

The stillness of the room when he ceased speaking seemed 
oppressively unnatural. I shifted uneasily in my seat. 

‘I became doubtful about sending it home,’ he went on, ‘ yet 
I was strangely reluctant to destroy it. So I strapped it up with 
the rest of my kit and addressed it to my quarters here in Cairo. 
On the voyage down the Nile the gyassa—native sailing craft— 
piled herself on to a sunken rock off Royan island. I lost every 
ounce of my baggage—except that sword.’ 

I uttered an exclamation : I couldn’t help it. 

‘It was waiting for me on my arrival,’ said the Major signifi- 
cantly. ‘And swords don’t float as a rule.’ 

* How was it saved ?’ I demanded, awed. 

‘It may know itself,’ he answered slowly. ‘No one else does.’ 

“I decided pretty promptly that I had had enough of the thing,’ 
he continued. ‘So I gave it to a subaltern in the Gunners. That 
youth brought it back two days later looking as if he could say a 
good deal if he chose but didn’t want to. In fact he plumped it 
down on a chair without ceremony and bolted. He has avoided me 
ever since as if I had tried to murder him. Next I persuaded a 
curator chap from the Bulak Museum to come over and examine it. 
He wasa German. You never saw such a scene in your life. 

‘First it refused to leave the scabbard, and the expert got 
impatient and used so much force that it jerked out suddenly and 
the hilt caught him under the chin. The scabbard flew away at the 
same time and grazed his knee. This annoyed him uncommonly. 
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Then, when he gashed his thumb with the point, you could have 
heard his Teutonic communion with himself from here to the 
Pyramids. After a while, however, when he had calmed down 
sufficiently to investigate it more closely, he got extraordinarily 
excited and declared there were characters and marks and ancient 
inscriptions all over it. He yarned incoherently about Damascus 
and the Crusaders and the curse of some old Soldan nicknamed the 
Bad, and finally he went off with the sword to study its hiero- 
glyphics at leisure. I didn’t object—I acquiesced most readily— 
but I doubted whether he would keep it long. 

‘He did not. He returned it next afternoon with a note. 
Advised its being kept under lock and key in a museum as quite 
unique, but added brusquely that he didn’t want it at Bulak. 
Wrote that he was an Egyptologist and that Mohammedan swords 
were not his department, and that at his time of life he had no wish 
to have to begin to believe in the Devil again. So there I was 
landed with the thing once more. 

‘Every mail was bringing me letters from old Admiral Palairet, 
pestering me with commissions to huat him up curios for his collec- 
tion. It appeared to me that these were all he cared about. I 
had raked a few together, and I told the forwarding agents here to 
call for them to pack up and send home. In my absence from 
barracks somebody blundered, and the sword was sent off as well. 
I half expected it would rejoin me in some mysterious fashion, 
butit never did. The old boy must have had the thing now for some 
time. To tell the truth, I am not quite happy in my mind about 
it. There seemed fairly to be some occult power for evil in the 
thing. What do you think ?’ 

I did not know what to think. Never was a more incredible 
story, but Erland’s manner testified to his undoubting belief in his 
facts. A mess waiter came into the room with some newly arrived 
English papers, and the Major opened one absently. Next moment 
he gave a quick cry of dismay. 

‘See this!’ he said huskily. ‘Casualty to Admiral Palairet 
in his museum at Downe Court. Verdict of “ accidental death.” ’ 

‘My God!’ 

Together we read, and re-read, the little paragraph. It was 
a brief report of an inquest. Beyond the addition that the jury 
had passed the usual expression of condolence with the relatives, 
there was an unsatisfactory absence of information. The reticence 
about details struck us both as of sinister import. 
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‘Something hushed up there,’ commented my companion 
tersely. ‘Too discreet to be accurate.’ 

‘ Found dead in his museum at night ’—I mused aloud. 

‘The very place where the sword would be kept,’ supplemented 
Erland with incisive emphasis. 

We stared at each other aghast at the full inference of our 
thoughts. Then the Major spoke with sudden quiet abruptness : 

‘Once I heard something about you and a girl there. Is it 
true ?’ 

‘ Probably.’ 

‘ You still care for her ?” 

‘I do,’ said I stolidly. 

‘Then in Heaven’s name, my dear fellow, apply for leave to- 
morrow and go home to look after her at once,’ said Erland with 
great decision. He slipped his arm through mine in most friendly 
fashion. ‘I would go myself if you weren’t here. If half of what 
I dread is possible, she may need you terribly ere long. Will you 
go?’ 

‘T will,’ I answered clearly ; and next night I started for England 
with leave from the Sirdar for ‘ urgent private affairs.’ I pondered 
thoughtfully over all that had happened as the train took me down 
into Buckinghamshire ten days later in the gray light of a wintry 
afternoon. Of a truth, threatening shadows had gathered about 
my love : should I yet see the sun dispel them? I did not know. 

I had written to say that I was coming, and, as I entered the 
familiar room at Downe Court, Nita Palairet came forward expec- 
tant from the fireside. The dusk was falling, but the firelight 
played over her slender form, shading its dainty outlines so that I 
saw she was as beautiful as ever. I had often pictured the manner 
of our meeting : now that it had actually come all was unlike what 
I had dreamed. 

Only she was unchanged. The same large clear eyes met mine, 
the same quick smile of welcome lit up the dear oval face, too white 
under its mass of fair hair, that I loved so well. Perhaps there 
was more of the woman in her than of old, more of a woman who had 
met with the seriousness of life and found how its sorrows inter- 
mingle with its joys. The delicate pallor of her throat gleamed 
softly against the dusky blackness of her dress. For a moment, as 
I held her hand, she stood quite still save for a slightly tremulous 
movement of the lace across her breast. Then she gently drew her 
slim fingers away from mine and turned to give me tea. 
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Rather shy she was for a little, but, when commonplaces had 
been spoken and afternoon tea was over—unreal it seemed to me 
to have it again with her—she leant back contentedly in her chair 
and stretched one tiny foot towards the open hearth in an uncon- 
scious attitude of girlish grace. The first embarrassment was gone ; 
almost I fancied that a happier colour tinged her cheeks. The 
thought set my heart beating quickly. 

Very cautiously I approached the subject of the sword. At 
the mention of if she lifted a startled face to mine. 

‘I flung it away,’ she told me in an odd breathless way. 
days ago, in the big pond. Don’t you know the reason ?’ 

‘No.’ I shook my head determinately. 

‘ Because ’—her voice sank to a whisper—‘ because it was the 
cause of my father’s death.’ 

There was a tense silence between us. It was only as Erland 
had surmised that night in distant Cairo; but as an ugly fact the 
news appalled me. 

‘Do you remember how the museum is built?’ asked Nita 
quietly. 

‘I think so.’ 

‘At one end is a balcony protected by a wooden railing. In 
the cases on the shelves up there my father put his miscellaneous 
curios. Downstairs were his especial favourites, the relics of the 
old Crusaders, to the collection of which he had devoted so much 
time and money. He was very fond of tracing his descent from 
a Palairet who served under Raymond of Tripolis in the Holy War 
before the last crusade. At the great battle of Hittin, the fight 
that lost Jerusalem from that day to this to the Christian nations, 
Sir Geoffrey Palairet was killed by a Syrian Soldan— so goes the 
story. We have a shield and some armour, which are said to have 
belonged to him, still. On that dreadful morning when we found 
father—’ 

The girl’s eyes were filling with tears. ‘ Don’t speak of it if it 
pains you, Nita,’ I urged her gently. 

‘I think it is a relief to talk—to you,’ she said after a little 
pause, with the sweet directness I know so well. ‘The dervish 
sword had been left upstairs, but somehow it must have fallen 
from the balcony on to my father, who was below at the time. In 
the crash the Palairet armour was all overtvrned and scattered, 
some of it broken beyond repair. It is utterly unaccountable how 
the sword came to fall.’ 
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‘It must have been left on the top of the railing,’ I suggested 
dubiously, ‘ where some slight jar would upset it.’ 

‘That is what they said at the inquest. But—’ 

‘But what ?’ 

‘I am sure it was placed in a locked case,’ Nita said with a 
passionate low distinctness. ‘And my father was alone, down- 
stairs.’ 

I caught my breath involuntarily. ‘Did he often go to the 
museum at night ?’ I queried. 

‘He was never known to do it before,’ she answered with white 
set face. Presently she added : 

* Now do you understand why I threw it away ?’ 

I was about to assure her that I did fully comprehend her 
action when a thundering bang startled us in alarm from our seats. 
Never did a single knock at the front door of Downe Court rever- 
berate so penetratingly. 

The room in which we were is situated nearest to the entrance 
to the house. For a few fleeting seconds Nita Palairet stood rigid, 
her large eyes dilated, staring straight before her as though her 
gaze could pierce the intervening wall. Fascinated terror held 
her every outline. Then, as if constrained by some compelling force, 
she went automatically into the hall. I followed. 

The shadow of the night had fallen and the darkness seemed to 
smite us blindingly as the door flew open. A puff of intense cold, 
as from a charnel-house, swept past us, and the hall lamp flickered 
low in the chill of the draught. On the step stood a tall dim figure, 
indistinct in the gloom. It held out a long thin object almost 
as in menace. The words ‘For you!’ sounded dully in accents 
from far away. Next moment the shape had vanished and the 
sword of the Soldan was in Nita Palairet’s hand. 

I snatched it from her; an indescribable panic overmastered 
us both. We were back in the library in the wholesome lamp- 
light, but the girl’s face was asif carved in stone. On the table lay 
the horror of the sword. Curled characters on its hilt seemed to 
glint in the gleam of the fire rays. 

‘Give me the key of the museum,’ I said hoarsely. ‘I will 
ock the sword up there for to-night.’ 

She produced it from a drawer. ‘Shall I bring you a light 
to show you the way ?’ she questioned. 

‘No,’ I ordered roughly. ‘Stay where you are.’ On one 
thing I was resolute; I would put bolts and bars between that 
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accursed weapon and my little girl, if it slew me out of hand in the 
process. 

I should have known my way across the drive blindfolded. But 
I vow that there were more phantom shadows than ever there were 
bushes or tree-trunks on its borders that night. Once I faced 
right round savagely, confident that there were footfalls behind 
me, yet nothing could I see. The museum door opened with a clang 
when I reached it, and that moment I declare that the thing in 
my hand wriggled as if possessed. Just as it felt to be springing 
forcibly from my grasp I hurled it with all my strength into the 
darkened emptiness of the interior. I will take solemn oath that 
the noise which followed was never caused alone by the fall of a 
single sword and any number of echoes which might be allowed for 
in superabundance. 

Never in my life did I linger less. I slammed and locked the 
door—I will swear that a laugh, distinct beyond doubting, came 
from inside as I did so—and then I fairly ran back to the house 
haunted by the vaguest pursuing fright I have ever experienced 
in my life. The Something which had laughed so offensively was 
watching me from the deserted building at my back, I knew. 

‘I cannot leave you here alone to-night,’ I gasped in blunt 
unceremony as soon as I rejoined Nita. ‘It would be absurd. 
You will have to put me up somewhere.’ 

Her colour rose. ‘I don’t see how I can,’ she murmured 
troubled. ‘ There is no one else in the house except the servants.’ 

‘ They are no good,’ said I. 

‘It is really not possible that you should sleep here now,’ she 
muttered with averted eyes. 

‘Then I’ll bivouac on the lawn,’ I remarked composedly. But 
all the same that prospect was uninviting. 

* You can’t do that.’ 

‘I won’t go away,’ I grunted with doggedness. 

‘Why not?’ She flashed the question at me, and then, I 
think, regretted having asked it. For answer I took that small 
white hand so temptingly near to mine and kissed it daringly. The 
colour on her face deepened ; uncertainly she drew away from me. 

“It is so damp on the lawn,’ I pleaded disconsolately. 

The blush on her cheeks surged to her very throat and ears in 
a fashion most alluring. Suddenly she smiled. 

‘ You are the most self-willed obstinate person I have ever met.’ 
‘ *T failed in the thing I tried for hardest,’ I assured her, ‘Once! * 
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‘Do you always order people about so shockingly ? ’ 

‘It depends on the people,’ I informed her with gravity. 

‘Well, since I cannot possibly prevent you—’ began Nita 
Palairet. 

‘I refuse to be got rid of,’ I interposed. 

‘I suppose I must submit in this one instance,’ she con- 
cluded ; adding demurely, ‘though there is nothing especial for 
dinner.’ 

‘I will manage to survive that,’ said I with the proper resigna- 
tion. And, though we both laughed lightly, I think at heart we 
were conscious of some pervading peril, some premonition of ap- 
proaching crisis which threatened us equally, which it was decreed 
we must encounter side by side. She might not return my love, yet 
I was strangely satisfied for the moment with the fate which was 
linking us together so eerily, if but for the briefest of seasons. She 
sang to me softly in the drawing-room after dinner as she had 
been wont to do before the suns of the Sudan had blanched the 
hair on my forehead. I wondered if she noticed it—as women do— 
when we parted quite simply for the night. 

A fire was burning cheerily in my bedroom, and I pulled forward 
a cosy chair to loll back in lazy enjoyment. The house was very 
still. I sat there for a long time while the flickering firelight 
played on the oak-panelled walls. Never was I less inclined to 
sleep. About me the charm of a girlish presence was lingering, in 
my ears were sounding the sweet wistful tones of her voice. The 
brief touch of her hand again after the dreary years of absence, 
the shy smile in her eyes, the waves of golden hair above the 
fine-drawn eyebrows—I wanted jealously to brood over these 
all again before the slightest remembrance could fade. How 
little any phase in my life had ever really counted save as it related 
to her ! 

Is it possible to dream—if dream it were that followed—with 
all one’s senses strained to unwonted alertness? I do not know. 
I can never explain the phenomena of my consciousness that night ; 
I do not often care to try. It may be merely that the influence 
of human surroundings sometimes sets free the imagination to 
roam at will; it may be said that the mystic glamour of my love for 
a girl was potent to lift a lurid corner of the veil which shrouds 
the sombre past. Was it of design permitted to me to stand athwart 
the evil whose meshes were closing about her? Perchance it was. 
For love is still the mightiest power there be, and if aught avail to 
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pierce the curtained Silence, by love will such vision be accomplished, 
and by love alone. 

I can only relate what seemed to me to happen. 

I thought I was watching a great army in movement, cumber- 
some and tired. Each man bore the symbol of the Cross. The 
sun scorched down with intolerable glare on a shadeless, waterless 
plain, which stretched from the shores of the most sacred Lake 
in history to the rugged mountains of Upper Galilee. In the far 
distance the snow-streaked peak of Hermon rose above the Jordan 
valley. Between the army and the waters of the lake was ranged 
another mighty host, confident and fierce, the army of the Crescent ; 
summoned for the Jehad, whose tocsin call had rung from Meso- 
potamia unto Egypt. The long lines of phantom figures defiled 
before me. All was terribly real of their motion save the silence ; 
this was the silence which settles on the unseen borderland of the 
dead. 

I saw, too, that the Crusaders were in sore distress. Their worn- 
out footmen were maddened with want of water, their knights were 
blinded by the pungent smoke which rolled in their faces from 
the bush fired by the foe. Swarms of Seljuk skirmishers darted 
from all sides to harass the warriors of the West with the fiery 
implacable zeal begotten of Moslem fanaticism. I seemed to be 
listening for the stern shouts of ‘ Allah! there is no God but He’ 
which I knew must be sounding ; yet the scene was noiseless as the 
grave. The murderous rushes of Arab horsemen, the flights of 
keen-barbed arrows, the ever-climbing sun—all reckoned their 
huddled figures on the parched-up desert sand. One of the fiercest 
struggles in the whole record of chivalry was waning in the mightiest 
triumph for the Infidel. The Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem was 
ending there, under Kafar Sebt’s hill. 

One last wild charge I witnessed. Bursting remorselessly 
through the impeding press, a band of Northern nobles flashed in 
the fury of a final effort to turn the fortunes of the day. Knights 
of the Temple and of the Hospital were mingled with tall grim men 
who carried the arms of England on their shields. They too 


- withered away before the counter onset of the Saracen storm. And 


then I found but two figures outlined in the kaleidoscope of view. 
Both were unhorsed : both were dying. 

One was Sir Geoffrey Palairet. How did I know it? It is 
impossible for me to say. But the recognition was assured ; 


beyond all doubt I knew. 
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Not till that moment had the slightest sound ever reached me 
from my vision through the folds of space. Now the indefinable 
sensation of spoken words came breaking—low and threatening, 
unmistakably distinct. 

‘By the faith in the Koran of the Prophet of Allah, my sword 
shall meet your children’s children yet again— ’ 

Something snapped. All spectral sight and sound had vanished. 
The vision had gone. 


I was vividly, sharply awake, in my bedroom in Downe Court— 
Buckinghamshire—England. The fire was out; its white ashes 
had smouldered and grown cold. The room was in densest dark- 
ness, and for a minute I lay unmoving in my chair full of the inde- 
finable sensation that some weird eldritch shriek had just ceased 
sounding shrilly through the quietness of the night. The echo of 
a muffled cry thrilled in my ears. What wasit? I sprang to my 
feet to listen the more intensely, every nerve concentrated to the 
keenest edge of expectation. 

Even the floor under my feet seemed to creak uncannily. I 
groped in my pocket for a match, noting with the queerest feeling 
of relief as my fingers met my stiffened shirt-front that I was indeed 
in the conventional evening dress of the nineteenth century. [I lit 
a candle unsteadily ; then impulse led me to draw up the blind. 

Surely something was audible out there in the haze of the moon- 
light! Without hesitation I flung back the window and peered 
out. A wild anxiety possessed me. 

A murky low-lying mist hung heavily over the ground, distorting 
with its mysterious opaqueness the precincts of the house and 
grounds. The white hoar-frost of winter sparkled with ghostly 
radiance. Some instinct caused me to lean still further across the 
sill so that I could catch a glimpse of the ill-omened museum build- 
ing beyond. With a start of fierce excitement I realised that a dim 
shaft of light was streaming through its nearest window. Next 
moment I was tearing impetuously downstairs, wrenching back the 
bolts of the hall door, speeding swiftly along the drive, every 
pulse in me stirred on the scent of the grimmest danger to be faced 
and fought at last. 

The museum door was ajar—how came it to be so? The 
moon’s rays poured full through the arched windows, shedding 
interlacing shadows of silver on scarce conceivable monstrosities 
ranged in ghastly vista round its walls. Stuffed dead animals 
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leered at me with staring hungry eyes; tattered Eastern banners 
mouldered overhead. A Coptic grave-shirt, pendant in a glass case, 
fronted me hideously; a skull grinned from an adjacent shelf. 
Norman poniards, Saxon bows and arrows, Cavalier horse pistols, 
and a row of Indian daggers decorated a screen above Egyptian 
vases and two dervish tom-toms. A loathsome crocodile, a Tibetan 
devil-mask, and a mummied priest of Chephren glowered from 
opposite corners. The atmosphere was musty as a tomb. 

But the chief feature of the collection was the armour. Coats 
of linked mail, emblazoned shields, and plated gauntlets stood in 
dull order about the room. Heavy horse accoutrements and 
massive breastplates were interspersed with barred helmets and 
cumbersome steel-headed lances. A huge unwieldy battle-axe 
rested beside an equally ponderous saddle. All the faded panoply 
of a past Crusading age was rusting there untended, round the 
spot where their latest possessor died. 

In the far corner, on the floor, lay the sword of the Soldan. 
I had certainly flung it straight through the open doorway hours 
earlier, but now it was in a place to which no direct throw of 
mine could ever have cast it. To reach its present position it 
must have turned a complete angle in its flight. Momentary 
reflection, however, suggested that it must have hit some obstacle 
and rebounded. This seemed the more probable, since it now 
rested on the top of some object tilted backwards and overturned. 

I stared ; and as I recognised the full horror of what had hap- 
pened I confess I shrank back in unconquerable aversion. Its 
bright blade was transfixing a long triangular shield, a fragment 
of which was lopped clean off. The device on the shield was 
luridly familiar ; the half-effaced arms of its long-dead owner were 
those borne by the Geoffrey Palairet whom I had seen in my vision 
of the night. 

Again I looked; was my brain wandering in illusion still ? 
For the sword was free once more, no longer was it inextricably 
piercing the relic of the old-time Knight of the Cross. Something 
stirred faintly, and in the blurred glare of the moonbeams I felt 
that an unearthly Presence, transparent and terrible, flitted inscru- 
tably aside. The sword lay home in its scabbard, dully inert. 

Then, as I crouched trembling as with ague amid the armour, 
a sudden blast of bitter night wind swept into the museum. The 
door jarred on its hinges, and on the threshold stood Nita Palairet, 
lamp in hand. 
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Her face was deadly pale with excitement or fear, and her 
small curved lips were slightly parted. The drapery of her long 
soft white gown fell bare from her neck and wrists, revealing the 
delicate contours of throat and arms. As she stood motionless she 
might have been some slim fair statue riven from purest marble, 
harmonising with the gray lights and sombre shadows round 
her. Then she advanced hesitatingly into the room, unconscious 
of me. 

It was as if I stood an impotent spectator at a play, awaiting 
some impending tragedy in which I was powerless to interfere. 
Again I felt that I heard that hushed mysterious tremor of sound, 
and the girl raised the lamp she carried to see more clearly. In 
the red circle of its light the sword was moving stealthily. 

The hilt was uplifted from the floor as by some intent hand 
which grasped it fearsomely. Very deliberately the distance 
lengthened between scabbard point and handguard. Then I saw 
the glint of the deadly polished steel of its unsheathed blade. Then 
—and then only—my mind broke furiously from its constraining 
inaction. ; 

‘Nita !’ I cried out loudly, and at my voice she swerved. 

Instantly I sprang to her side through the seeming mist of 
fierce crowding shadows. In that moment of mortal peril her 
trustful call came confident and clear. 

‘Will you have me, Harry? For I need you. Because—I’ve 
learnt to love.’ 

Something hurtled savagely past my cheek. I felt the wind of 
its motion as I wrenched Nita Palairet’s cold little figure in shelter 
behind my own. Whatever it was that thrust so madly it missed 
us both. But the oil lamp swayed and fell from the girl’s hand 
into shivering pieces at our feet. 

In a second the blazing oil poured swiftly over the dry wooden 
floor. With a flare of ruddy radiance some adjacent tapestry 
hangings burst into a sheet of flame. A murk of raging fire whirled 
cracking round the curio cases. Their bizarre contents burnt like 
tinder, and a cloud of dust and smoke arose in suffocation from the 
licking tongues of heat. 

I dragged Nita from the building just in time. It was long 
before the roar of the pursuing furnace ceased to echo in my ears. 

That night the private museum of Downe Court, with everything 
inside it, was utterly destroyed. Amid the blackened ruins, later, 
were found some masses of molten metal, and there, among the 
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cinders, lie the remnants of the Soldan’s sword. The loss of price- 
less relics was said to be immense. I asked Nita once if she re- 
gretted it. 

She did not answer. But, as she nestled contentedly close to 
me and raised her face to mine, we knew together that nothing 
ever matters when love has come to stay. 


I wear the C.B. now and other decorations. My Hussar regi- 
ment did right well in the South African war, especially as one of 
French’s famous Division in the ride to Kimberley and in the great 
wheel round upon Paardeberg Drift. Now I am to go, on promo- 
tion from a colonel of horse, to command a district in India. My 
wife wishes me to add these entirely uninteresting details as a 
proof that my brains are still credited with a modicum of sense. 


Artuur H. HENDERSON. 














THE NEW CHEMISTRY. 


Iill.—THE INTERPRETATION OF RADIO-ACTIVE CHANGES. 


Wao has forgotten how, but a few years ago, Madame Curie en- 
dowed chemistry with a new method of research which already 
has revealed to us a group of substances more wonderful and 
more interesting, perhaps, than any that have been discovered 
since the isolation of phosphorus by Brand in 1670% And who 
does not remember how the general interest in these new sub- 
stances was intensified when Sir Wm. Ramsay and Mr. Soddy, 
by means of the spectroscope, recognised helium in a tube con- 
taining the emanation of radium, and thus led many to exclaim 
that, after all, the transmutation of the elements might prove 
to be no mere dream of the alchemists, but a sober reality and 
one of the realised assets of the twentieth century? Finally, do 
we not know that to-day the new Cambridge School of Physicists 
bids us grind some of our most cherished images into dust, and 
adopt in their place ideas about the nature of matter, ether, and 
electricity which seem well calculated to make, the sober-minded 
philosophers of the last two centuries turn in their graves? Great 
discoveries and new ideas such as these are bound to make them- 
selves felt over all the fields of science, and perhaps those who 
find such matters interesting may not be unwilling to return once 
more to the new chemistry, with the object of learning, if we 
can, what may be the real effects, up to the present, of these epoch- 
making researches and novel ideas in that important department 
of experimental science. 

For nearly three generations the great conception of Dalton, 
which has been described as ‘ one of the three keynotes of modern 
science,’ that ‘ the ultimate particles of all simple bodies are atoms 
incapable of further division, and each of them possessed of parti- 
cular weights which may be denoted by numbers,’ has served to 
interpret every great advance in chemical knowledge. Is this con- 
ception still acceptable to-day, in the fifth year of the twentieth 
century? And, if not, how does the fundamental theory of 
chemistry stand at this moment? These are some of the questions 
discussed in the following pages. 
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There are two ways of reading a novel. Everyone knows that. 
You may begin upon the first page and go forwards, or you may 
begin upon the last page or the last chapter and work your way 
backwards. Those who adopt the latter mode sometimes make a 
new start after a while, cut the first pages of their book, and read 
it honestly through—a thing they might never have done had they 
begun at first at the beginning, and so I think the practice may 
perhaps be defended. But however that may be, I am going to ask 
my readers to excuse me if I begin my story at the wrong end, and 
plunge almost at once into what Professor Rutherford told the 
Royal Society about radio-activity and radio-active substances 
a few months ago in his illuminating Bakerian lecture, which was 
delivered, I may remark, almost on the centenary of the birth of 
the atomic theory. This plan will be all the more convenient 
because the Bakerian lecture summed up all that had been done 
at the date of its delivery, so far, at least, as the work concerns us 
at this moment. 

It has frequently happened that great advances in science have 
been intimately connected with the invention of a new instrument 
or with the improvement of an old one. Thus the spectroscope 
first made it possible for astronomers to study seriously the 
chemical composition of the sun. Liebig’s invention of a trust- 
worthy method of analysing compounds such as those which occur 
in the bodies of plants and animals laid the foundations of the 
greatest department of chemistry, the so-called ‘ organic chemistry.’ 
And the weighing of molecules first really became practicable 
over a sufficiently wide field after Dumas had worked out his 
method for comparing the weights of equal volumes of the vapours 
of volatile liquids and solids. In the case before us we have an 
almost equally striking instance, for much of the work discussed 
in this article, and much more of equal importance, could hardly 
have been carried out so readily but for improvements which have 
made the gold-leaf electroscope an instrument of considerable pre- 
cision, and a part of the necessary equipment of the chemical 
laboratory. It may be helpful, perhaps, if I briefly describe this 
instrument and the method of using it. 

The gold-leaf electroscope, in its simplest form, consists essen- 
tially of nothing more than two strips of gold leaf suspended 
inside an inverted glass shade by means of a metallic rod. The 


! Dalton first made his ideas on this subject known in the course of a verbal 
communication to his friend Dr. Thomson, of Glasgow, on August 26, 1804. 
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rod, well insulated by means of sulphur, is carried by the ebonite 
cover of the shade, through which it projects externally, and 
usually terminates in a knob, or a flat, circular plate of metal. 
Given this simple instrument, and a large stick of sealing-wax, 
you may take your first steps as an investigator of radio-activity. 
The material to be experimented upon, unless you can borrow 
a little radium, will cost you more than the electroscope 
itself, but need not cost you much, as only a very minute 
quantity would be required for the simple experiments needed 
by many of us, as by Faraday himself, to fix our ideas and give 
reality to our notions concerning the use of a new or unfamiliar 
instrument. 

If you charge your rod of sealing-wax with electricity by rubbing 
one end of it with a warm, dry flannel, and then bring the charged 
end near the knob of the electroscope the gold leaves will suddenly 
fly apart, but they will collapse again if you take away the 
sealing-wax. If, however, you touch the knob for an instant with 
a finger while keeping the electrified sealing-wax in position, and 
then remove the latter, the gold leaves will remain apart, standing 
out at a definite angle, which you can measure with the aid of a 
paper scale. The gold leaves stand out thus because they now carry 
similar charges of electricity, and these repelling one another force 
and keep the leaves asunder. If the leaves are well insulated 
they will remain apart for a considerable time, and, indeed, may 
relapse so slowly that you can detect no motion at all; but if you 
touch any part of the metallic rod when they are charged, the 
electricity will escape through your body to the earth, and they 
will collapse instantly. The same result will follow if you bring 
a fragment of a radium salt, or any other strongly radio-active 
substance, near the knob of the electroscope, for all such substances 
ionize the air—that is, make it a conductor of electricity—and 
thus enable the charge carried by the gold leaf system to escape 
at a more or less rapid rate, according to the ionizing power of 
the material and its proximity to the metallic conductor. Radio- 
activity was originally discovered and for some time studied by 
means of the sensitised films used in photography, but these now 
are usually replaced by instruments such as the electroscope and 
the electrometer, partly because all types of radiations do not 
come into play when sensitised films are employed, and partly be- 
cause the latter are not very suitable for quantitative experiments. 
It need hardly be added that various precautions must be taken 
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and highly sensitive instruments employed in order to do work of 
the highest class. 

I think I may venture to assume that my readers are more or 
less familiar with some of the leading facts about radium and its 
companions : that they know, for example, that radium occurs in 
minute quantities in pitchblende ; that it is always found in com- 
pany with the more plentiful element uranium ; that, chemically 
speaking, it is allied to calcium, the metal present in limestone 
and quicklime ; that it exhibits a definite spectrum, and, therefore 
has been ranked as an element in the ordinary sense in which the 
chemist uses that term ; that its atom is one of the heaviest that 
has yet been met with ; that it gives off plentifully certain radia- 
tions which exhibit wonderful powers of generating light and heat, 
render various minerals phosphorescent, cause the air to conduct 
electricity, &c.; and that it emits an emanation, of which more 
anon. Finally, that it does these things for years and years with- 
out any perceptible diminution of its powers, and will, it is calcu- 
lated, continue to do'so for many thousands of years before its 
capacities are exhausted. Therefore about most of them I need 
say no more. But the study of the radiations and emanations of 
radium and its fellows has led to results of deep interest to the 
chemist, and about these there is much to say. 

It has been settled for some time that the radiations of radium 
are not, as was at first supposed, merely Réntgen rays, but 
are composed of rays of three distinct types. First, there are 
particles as heavy as, or heavier than, atoms of hydrogen, the 
lightest gas, which carry positive charges of electricity. Secondly, 
there are particles, or corpuscles, often called ‘electrons,’ a thou- 
sand times smaller than hydrogen atoms, which carry negative 
charges of electricity, move with velocities which in some cases are 
only one-tenth less than that of light itself, and which are so pene- 
trating that they escape readily from vessels made of glass or 
through thin sheets of aluminium or copper, and, in fact, can only 
be imprisoned securely in well-closed vessels of thick sheet lead. 
And, lastly, there are radiations which are not to be distinguished 
from Réntgen rays, and never appear alone, but always in com- 
pany with electrons. These last rays cannot be imprisoned even 
in @ moderately substantial leaden casket. The three types are 
known respectively as the a rays, the § rays, and the y rays. 
They all ionize air, and, therefore, can be detected by means of the 
electroscope or electrometer. Owing to their unequal powers of 
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penetrating alien matter, such as sheets of paper and metal, it is 
possible to separate rays of one type from those of another type, 
to a more or less satisfactory extent, by using filters made of 
suitable materials. 

At a comparatively early stage in the study of the radio-activity 
of uranium and thorium a most striking fact was established about 
them. It was this—that by appropriate treatment we can deprive 
each of them of its activity, or perhaps I should say, divide each 
of them into active and inactive fractions. Thus, if you bring a 
fixed amount of a salt of uranium into a suitable position in the 
neighbourhood of a sufficiently delicate and charged electroscope, 
and deduce the ionizing power of the salt from the rate at which 
the gold leaves move as the instrument loses its charge: then 
dissolve the salt, add excess of solution of ammonium carbonate, 
filter off the small precipitate which falls, recover the salt left in 
the filtrate by boiling it down to dryness, and measure the 
activity of each of the fractions thus obtained as before :—you 
will find that the main portion of the salt—viz. that recovered 
from the solution—has retained little or no ionizing power, but 
that the small precipitated portion is, in proportion to its mass, 
many hundred times more active than the original salt. On the 
other hand, and this is most significant, if you put the two fractions 
aside and re-examine them after a few months, you will discover 
that the uranium salt has become, again, as active as ever, whilst 
the intensely active precipitate will have lost every trace of activity. 

The above remarkable discovery about uranium and uranium 
X, as the active precipitate is called, was made a few years ago 
by Sir Wm. Crookes and M. H. Becquerel. About the same time 
similar observations were made concerning thorium by Professor 
Rutherford and Mr. Soddy, who found, moreover, that thorium 
not only yields a highly active substance, called thorium X, analogous 
to uranium X, but gives off in addition an active, elusive emana- 
tion which can be passed through plugs of cotton-wool, bubbled 
through water, and collected, with accompanying air, in receivers, 
as if it were a gas, without destroying its activity. This emanation 
loses its activity like uranium X and thorium X, but more rapidly, 
so rapidly, in fact, that only about 2 per cent. of its power remains 
after the expiration of six minutes :—a fact which serves to distin- 
guish the emanation from thorium X—for the latter still retains 
50 per cent. of its activity at the end of four days, so that, even if 
the latter were not a solid and the former gaseous we could still 
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be quite sure that they are distinct substances—and which assures 
us also that the emanation is not, as otherwise we might have 
supposed, merely the vapour of thorium X. 

Now what is the meaning of these singular phenomena? Are 
we to suppose that uranium and thorium when roughly handled 
become, as it were, fatigued, and recover their radio-activity, only 
after prolonged rest, or must we regard them as mixtures of inactive 
and active substances? Consider the facts. We can separate a 
sample of either of these metals into a large inactive fraction, which 
gradually again becomes as active as the original material, and a 
very small but highly active fraction, which in time loses all its 
activity ; while, in the case of thorium, there is produced, also, a 
gas—the emanation—which is radio-active but loses its powers 
very quickly indeed. Does it not seem clear that uranium and 
thorium, as ordinarily met with, are mixtures? That they consist 
chiefly of inactive substances which undergo continuous change, 
producing in the one case the radio-active uranium X, and in the 
other case thorium X, and that these, in their turn, undergo decay, 
leaving inactive residues, and also, in the case of thorium X, 
emitting the active emanation mentioned above? In short, are 
we not face to face with chemical phenomena of a new order ? 

If this view of the matter is correct, then two new questions 
at once arise. Do the changes described above tell the whole 
story, or is there more to follow? And, again, how do the 
radiations, the a, 8, and y rays, come in, how are they related 
to these changes ? 

One of the most striking facts about radio-activity is this. It 
is, so to speak, ‘catching.’ If you expose a glass rod, a bottle, a 
basin, a block of wood, or any such object to a few milligrams of 
radium, you will find soon that these acquire in some degree the 
power of discharging an electroscope, like radium itself. Indeed, 
after working with radium for some time an experimenter finds 
that everything in his laboratory, the walls of the room, and worst 
of all, he himself, has become radio-active. Now, this is very 
troublesome, and probably has led in the past to mistakes of various 
kinds. The effect is not permanent, it wears off and becomes, in 
time, more or less negligible, but recent investigations seem to 
indicate that the last traces of ‘excited activity,’ as this pheno- 
menon is called, are not dispelled completely in the case of radium 
in less than forty years. 

Most of us know that a magnet induces magnetism in any 
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piece of iron brought near it, even though they do not touch ; and 
again, that bodies can be charged with electricity, as we charge 
the electroscope in the experiment described above, by bringing 
strongly electrified objects near them. And so we might very 
easily make the mistake of regarding ‘excited activity’ as an 
inductive effect similar to these. In reality it is nothing of the 
kind, but is closely connected with emanations like the emanation 
of thorium. Uranium, which emits no emanation, produces no 
excited activity on objects placed near it. No activity is excited 
by radium or thorium if they are placed in a box provided with a 
secure cover, even though that cover consists only of the thinnest 
sheet of mica, but, on the other hand, a paper screen through which 
the emanation can pass does not act like screens of glass, metal, or 
mica. » The amount of excited activity produced in any given case 
is proportional to the amount of emanation present, and a sample, 
say, of thoria (oxide of thorium) has but little power of producing 
excited activity immediately after most of its emanation has been 
removed. Finally, excited activity seems to be something deposited 
by the emanation, something possessing definite physical and 
chemical properties, for, on the one hand, if you expose a platinum 
wire to thoria in such a way as to render it radio-active, and then 
heat it strongly, you find that the excited activity can be driven 
from the wire, and deposited on cool objects placed near it; and, 
on the other hand, experiments show that the activity is basic, 
soluble in some acids as the bases are, but insoluble in the alkali 
ammonia. Thus it seems clear that excited activity is due to sub- 
stances, solid substances, deposited by the emanations, and is not 
the result of an inductive action like that of a magnet on a piece 
of steel. One property of matter has not been identified in the 
case of these substances ; excited activity has not been shown to 
have mass, for the quantities to be dealt with are so minute that, 
at present, they are beyond the range of the most delicate balance. 

Thus the plot thickens. Where a few years ago we had the 
single element ‘thorium,’ we find, to-day, thorium, thorium X, 
thorium emanation, and excited activity, whilst the last sub- 
stance, as we shall see, forms the source of still other members of 
this singular series. 

I must now explain how it has been possible to recognise and 
sort out all these mysterious substances, in spite of the fact that 
most of them occur in quantities so minute that but for their radio- 
active powers they might never have become known to us. Let 
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us suppose that we have samples of the emanations of thorium and 
radium—for radium produces an emanation—and that we measure 
their ionizing powers at intervals of sixty seconds. If we do this,’ it 
will not be long before we discover a marked difference between 
them. The activity of the thorium emanation will be found to 
diminish rapidly, so rapidly, in fact, that only the half of it will 
remain at the end of a single minute. In the case of the radium 
emanation the result will be very different. In this case the 
ionizing power will remain so nearly steady that possibly no change 
may be detected at first. But if we lengthen the intervals between 
our observations sufficiently, we shall discover that the activity of 
this emanation falls to one-half its original amount in about four 
days. A repetition of the two experiments will give similar results, 
and if we extend our observations to other radio-active substances 
we shall find that the activity of each decays at a characteristic 
rate. In the case of radium, for example, the rate of decay is 
slow, so that only half of it would be transformed in about eight 
hundred years. In the case of uranium a thousand million years 
would be required to produce the same effect, whilst the emanation 
of actinium has so fleeting an existence that in less than four seconds 
the half of its power is already gone. Need anything more be said 
to show the value of this new, though difficult, method of research, 
this new gift from physics to chemistry? Is a fresh radio-active 
substance discovered? We have only to learn the law of the 
decay of its activity, and we shall know whether it is really new, or 
merely an old friend in a new guise. Do we wish to learn the 
effect of heating an excited activity from a given source to a high 
temperature ? Then all we have to do is to render a platinum rod 
active by exposing it to the emanation which produces this excited 
activity, to measure the rate at which the activity decays, and 
then, after recharging the rod, to heat it to the desired temperature 
inside a cool cylinder, and afterwards measure the rate of decay of 
what remains on the rod, and also that of the portion which con- 
denses on the cylinder, and we may hope to discover what we desire 
to know, although we can neither see, feel, nor weigh the material 
to be investigated. 

When we carefully consider all the facts now before us—and we 
must remember that they apply more or less to all the substances 


1 It must not be supposed that the actual process is by any means so simple 
or free from complications as might appear from this brief reference to a really 
difficult and refined experiment. 
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mentioned here—the conclusion seems inevitable that these 
radio-active substances, uranium, thorium, radium, and actinium, 
are all of them, as already suggested, subject to continuous change. 
For some time after the thorium X has been removed from a 
sample of thorium the latter evolves but little emanation, whilst 
the thorium X, or rather the solution containing it, yields emana- 
tion plentifully. In the course of time the thorium recovers its 
power, and yields emanation as freely as at first, but we can again 
deprive it of this power by removing the thorium X, and we may 
repeat the process time after time. Is it not clear that the power 
of producing emanation belongs to thorium X, and that thorium X, 
in its turn, is constantly produced at the expense of the thorium ? 
Again, excited activity is produced on bodies exposed to the emana- 
tion ; it is not a gas like the emanation itself, but behaves, as we 
have seen, like a volatile solid. Can we doubt that the deposit 
which produces the excited activity is a product of the decay of 
the emanation? Is it not plain, on the facts before us, that in 
these products we have the outcome of a whole series of chemical 
changes—that thorium continuously produces thorium X, that 
thorium X emits the emanation, and that this in its turn leaves 
upon everything it touches a deposit which gives rise to the so-called 
excited activity? Remembering, again, that thorium can be 
separated from thorium X by the ordinary laboratory process of 
precipitation, that the emanation given off by thorium X behaves 
like a gas, and that the deposit which gives rise to excited activity 
is evidently a volatile solid, must we not conclude that the changes 
we investigate here, though they stand apart in many respects, 
have much in common with ordinary chemical changes, and con- 
sist, probably, in decompositions not altogether unlike those familiar 
to us in ordinary laboratory practice ? Two characteristics, how- 
ever, distinguish radio-active changes from ordinary chemical 
changes. First, the expulsion, during the progress of the changes, 
of particles carrying positive and negative charges of electricity 
(the a and 8 rays), and secondly, at any rate in the case of 
radium, as everyone knows, the emission of a quantity of energy 
so enormous, considering the quantity of matter involved, that 
some eminent authorities have hesitated to admit that it can 
possibly be derived from internal sources. It will give some idea 
of the importance of this last feature if I mention that it is calcu- 
lated that a given volume of radium emanation gives out during 
its decay about five million times as much heat as is set free by 
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exploding an equal volume of a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen to 
form water. 

We must now turn our attention to the radiations, the a, 8, and 
y tays, thrown off during radio-active transformations. These are 
very important. First on theoretical grounds, because according 
to a modern view we may suppose that the atoms of the chemist 
consist of more or less complex systems built up of positive and 
negative particles. Secondly, on practical grounds, since but for 
these rays and their power of ionizing air we might still be ignorant 
of the very existence of radium and actinium and of their extra- 
ordinary properties. And, again, because by investigating separately 
the rates at which the activities corresponding to the various types 
of ray rise and fall in the case of the excited activity derived from 
each of the chief radio-active substances, Professor Rutherford has 
got together a body of evidence which has enabled him to make 
rapid progress with the analysis of these changes. 

To give some idea of the method employed, I may remind my 
readers that whilst all the radiations emitted by radio-active 
bodies can ionize air, and, therefore, can influence the rate of 
discharge of a gold leaf electroscope or other similar instrument, 
they do not all penetrate obstacles such as sheets of cardboard, 
glass, or metal with equal facility, and that, consequently, rays of 
the three types can be separated from one another to a consider- 
able extent. If, for example, at any stage in its decay radio-active 
matter causes the discharge of the electroscope when the matter is 
enclosed in a substantial leaden vessel, then we may be sure that it 
emits yy rays, for only these can pass through lead ; whilst if a sheet 
of cardboard is substituted for the lead it becomes possible for 
B rays also to reach the electroscope. By taking advantage of such 
facts as these, it has been found possible to obtain curves indicating 
the decay of excited activity, as measured by given rays, in a 
number of cases, and from the study of these curves Professor 
Rutherford has arrived at highly interesting conclusions. He 
finds that the decay of an excited activity is by no means a simple 
phenomenon, but consists, in the cases examined, of a succession of 
changes, each accompanied by the expulsion of particular rays, 
and each of which produces a characteristic product. He finds 
that in the decay of radium, for example, there is produced not only 
an emanation (there is no radium X), but also, by the decay of this, 
a whole series of distinct substances which for the present are named 


radium A, radium B, radium C, radium D, and radium E; radium 
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D being a relatively stable substance, which may be identified by 
the fact that no less than forty years would expire before its activity 
would fall to one-half of its original value. And again as regards 
the accompanying rays he finds first, that at the earlier stages of 
the changes studied a rays only are emitted. Secondly, that y rays 
seem to appear only in company with 8 rays, though 8 rays may 
occuralone. Thirdly, that rays of all three kinds seem to be emitted 
at one stage or another of the disintegration in every case, and 
lastly that rayless changes usually occur at some stage, though not 
always at corresponding stages. The following diagram, which 
applies to radium, shows the order in which the various changes 
occur in this case, the nature of the product of each change, and 
also the rays which accompany each successive transformation. 
It is taken from the Bakerian lecture, and will perhaps make the 
matter more intelligible than further words. It will at any rate 


indicate the complexity of the problem. 
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As will be seen, the smaller circles stand for the a rays or 
particles, the small black dots for 8 rays or particles, and the 
larger circles for the particles of radium, radium emanation, &c. 
If, as there is reason to expect, it should presently be established 
that uranium is the parent of radium, it will be necessary to 
extend the series illustrated by the above conventional diagram 
by the addition of at least one more term. 

If radium is an element, and consists of atoms, I think it 
must be admitted that these recent researches on the radio- 
substances support the idea that the constitution of the chemical 
atoms may be very complex, and to that extent they are 
inconsistent with the atomic theory as formulated by Dalton. It 
will be noticed, however, that they do not weaken our belief that 
matter is discontinuous, or atomic, in structure, nor greatly affect 
the position of Dalton’s theory in its application to chemistry. 
They do not suggest, for example, that atoms of the elements do 
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not exist, nor do they forbid us to conclude that chemical com- 
bination and chemical decomposition respectively consist in the 
coming together and parting of atoms having fixed weights, as 
supposed by Dalton. On the other hand, they raise some doubts 
in our minds as to whether the radio-active substances are really 
elementary in their nature. They offer, as Professor Rutherford 
has pointed out, no evidence to support the assumption which 
some were inclined at first to make, that helium is the final product 
of the transformation of radium ;,for many changes occur after 
the stage at which helium makes its appearance, whilst the expul- 
sion of the a particles, which may not improbably be helium atoms, 
would still leave a much heavier particle than an atom of helium 
behind. If we suppose, with Professor Rutherford, that the a 
particles of radium consist of helium atoms, which agrees fairly 
well with what we know about their masses, then it seems to 
follow that the a particles expelled from uranium and other radio- 
active substances must also consist of helium, although these 
substances have not yet been proved to produce that element 
during their disintegration. And if this be so, must we not con- 
sider these radio-active forms of matter to be compounds of 
helium with some other known or unknown substances, and not 
elements as has hitherto been supposed ? 

If, in concluding, we sum up what has been done so far, we may 
say, I think, that if the investigators of radio-activity have not 
yet definitely sapped the foundations of chemistry, they have, never- 
theless, done truly great things. They have given us new and 
splendid methods of chemical research ; they have introduced us to 
a class of reactions which are as novel as they are interesting and 
surprising, and they have enriched chemistry, it would seem, with 
a large group of new and astonishing compounds, which, para- 
doxical as it may appear, are so stable that we cannot break them 
up by the chemical and physical forces at our command, and yet 
so unstable that they undergo spontaneously continuous disintegra- 
tions accompanied, in one case at least, by the emission of energy 
on a scale which transcends all our previous experience. In a 
word, they have put into our possession a new domain which is 
equally remarkable for its present yield and for its promise of future 
harvests. 

W. A. SHENSTONE. 





NAPOLEON AND NELSON. 


It must be confessed, with sorrow, that we do not enjoy the advan- 
tage of knowing, with that degree of fulness which would be satis- 
fying, what Napoleon thought of Nelson. The statement is made 
with a due sense that it is not without a touch of rashness. Who 
of us can undertake to say, with absolute confidence, that he has 
missed nothing in the vast bulk of Napoleon’s published writing 
and recorded words? There may somewhere be an illuminative 
sentence which is unknown to me. If so I lament the omission. 
The judgments of Napoleon may be, indeed often are, untrust- 
worthy. He was, it may be, only mistaken and was not deliberately 
false when he said that anger with him never rose above his throat. 
It flooded his braia and clouded his intellect. This overweening 
belief in his mastery of himself aad of other men gave him a ruinous 
confidence that he could use rage as an instrument to terrify 
enemies and servants alike, and yet always lay it aside when its 
work was done. But rage is as bad a master as fire, and like fire it 
has an aggressive tendency to become master. It ended by taking 
possession of Napoleon. He was not a magnanimous man, and 
therefore it was not in him to allow that an opponent who had 
baffled his schemes was either able or honest. The strong element 
of mere vulgarity—which is ignominiously prominent in all his 
career—nowhere comes out more strongly than when he denies all 
capacity to the opponents who were too strong for him, and falls 
into downright scolding. As to his regard for truth, we have his 
unabashed avowals—not made in bravado or defiance, but simply, 
in official correspondence, and as matters of business—of his 
habitual use of lies. P. L. Courier, who knew the Italians of the 
time (and Napoleon was an Italian to the core), says of them that 
they threw lies at anyone whom they wished to injure as you might 
throw a stone. Self-centred and self-regarding as he was, Napoleon 
could not believe, could not even try to believe, that he and other 
men were bound by the same laws. It was said of Cxsar Borgia, a 
thoroughly Napoleonic man, and by Machiavelli, that he expected 
others to be more honest than he was himself. Nothing was more 
consistent with the character of both than their assumption that 
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mankind was raw material for them to knead at discretion, and 
that honesty was one of the qualities which made the mass soft. 
The fury of both when their calculations proved mistaken was 
quite unaffected, and neither could have been made to see that it 
was comic. The man whom Napoleon could not manipulate to his 
own purpose was to him as a stone in the clay, an obstruction, a 
piece of bad material, an alien body to be thrown away with an 
abusive oath. None the less his intellect was of the greatest, and 
his mere abusive oaths illuminate, if not the character of the object 
of them, at least the influence it had on the curser himself. There- 
fore we must regret that Napoleon has not fairly recorded what he 
thought of Nelson. The dispassionate estimate by so great a cap- 
tain of the great Admiral would be best worth having. But next 
to that, one could wish that he had fairly unpacked his heart in 
curses, as he was apt enough to do. 

The absence of any decisive and final verdict by Napoleon on 
Nelson is however in itself an indication. The name of Nelson 
occurs in the long series of Napoleon’s correspondence not infre- 
quently during the period of the Egyptian campaign, and constantly 
during the months preceding Trafalgar. It came naturally in his 
way when he was dictating his account of the expedition to Egypt 
to Bertrand at St. Helena. The tone of all these passages leads me 
at least to a conclusion which may possibly appear surprising, and 
seem, if it is accepted as sound, to reflect very little credit on the 
Emperor’s perspicacity. It is that Napoleon did not rank Nelson 
very high as a commander, did not credit him with any considerable 
share in defeating the great scheme of invasion, and was not suffi- 
ciently angry with him to be provoked by his name into such 
explosions of spite as we can find directed against Metternich or 
Wellington. 

The first explicit reference to Nelson in the correspondence 
occurs in a letter to Kléber, dated September 4, 1798: 

We cannot disguise it from ourselves that in the action of the 14th [i.¢. the 
14th Thermidor in the Revolutionary Calendar, the 1st August in the Gregorian] 
it was our chiefs who were beaten rather than the squadron, since while the 
numbers were equal, the English were three and four against one [that is, they 
concentrated in superior numbers ai the point of attack}, Isee nothing in all that 
except a faulty disposition [on our part, understood]. It gives me a favourable 
idea of Admiral Nelson, but it does not give me a too unfavourable one of our 


navy, and I remain still persuaded that if the English had been so good as to 
attack us during our voyage we would have beaten them soundly. 


There we have an appreciation by one artist of another, not 
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unfriendly, but not very laudatory. The French admirals had 
blundered, and Nelson had shown intelligence in taking advantage ot 
their ineptitude—that is all. When this letter was written to Kléber 
on the 18th Fructidor of the year VI (September 4, 1798), the writer 
was only General Bonaparte, whose heart was set on vast conquests 
in the East at the head of the army he had landed safely. The 
defeat of the French Fleet seemed no great matter to the reader of 
Plutarch, who knew that Alexander had overturned the empire of 
the great king with thirty thousand Macedonians, and who as yet 
saw no reason why he should not do as much. He was not the 
first consul or emperor whose plans for defeating England on the 
sea had been ruined, and who was driven back on the second best 
course of conquering her in Europe. But years later, when that 
adventure had been tried and had led him to St. Helena, his tone 
towards Nelson is not materially altered. In the ‘ Guerre d’Egypte,’ 
dictated in exile to Bertrand, we find the same cool recognition of 
the Admiral’s capacity ; the same insistence on the comparative 
easiness of the task: the colours are deepened and the line more 
marked, but nothing more. ‘The action of Admiral Nelson was 
a desperate action which cannot be held up as a model, but in 
which he, as well as the English crews, showed all possible skill and 
vigour, while half of the French squadron displayed as much 
clumsiness as poorness of spirit.’ 

There is a marked difference here, it is true, but in the estimate 
of the French fleet, not of Nelson. Inthe interval between Aboukir 
and the voyage to St. Helena as prisoner, his navy had failed him 
completely, and Napoleon could forgive neither it nor its chief. 
Few things in all the vast roll of his correspondence and his con- 
fidences are more characteristic than the contrast between his 
words to Villeneuve immediately after the Nile and every reference 
made to him in later years. Three weeks after the battle he writes 
in a letter directed to Villeneuve: ‘If there were any reproach to 
be made to you, it would be that you did not set sail at once when 
‘“L’Orient” blew up, since the position taken by the Admiral had 
been forced and surrounded on.all sides by the enemy three hours 
before.’ At St. Helena a large share of responsibility for the disaster 
is thrown on the ‘ bad conduct of Admiral Villeneuve.’ It is certain 
that nothing could be more entirely ‘ of a piece ’ than the timidity 
of Villeneuve in August 1798 and during the whole series of opera- 
tions in 1805, from the day when he left Toulon till he turned south 
from Ferrol. But in the earlier year he had not failed General 
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Bonaparte. In the second he proved a broken reed to the Emperor 
Napoleon, and therefore his whole conduct was seen by the judge 
in another light. 

The application of the adjective ‘ desperate ’ to Nelson’s attack 
in the Nile may seem incompatible with the view that his victory 
was made easy for him by the incapacity of his opponent. And 
indeed Napoleon was not very much concerned to be consistent. 
He threw the blame as he would have thrown a stone. But there 
was something more here, or something other than his hereditary 
Italian readiness to use injurious words as weapons. In June of 
1805 Napoleon writes to reassure Decrés, his Minister of Marine, 
against the fear that a French Fleet anchored outside the Goulet of 
Brest would be subject to the same kind of attack as at the Nile. 
After alleging several substantial reasons why it should not, he ends 
with ‘and finally the admiral who is before Brest has not, like 
Nelson, to atone for an immense stupidity.’ There can be no doubt 
as to what the ‘immense stupidity’ was. Nelson had reached 
Egypt before the French, and finding the roadstead empty had 
at once turned back to Sicily by the coast of Caramania. He 
passed across the route of the French so close that the fog signals 
of his fleet were heard by them, and he left the way to Egypt open. 
This was the ‘immense stupidity’ Napoleon accused Nelson of 
committing. It was this that he had to make good by attacking 
at all hazards on August 1. That action Napoleon says was 
‘desperate’ on Nelson’s part; that it was safe was the fault of 
Brueys. The Emperor spoke with knowledge of a side of the game 
at which the Admiral could only guess, and we judge after the event. 
He, and we if we like, can condemn Nelson for not realising that the 
French could only be bound to Egypt. We know that Nelson 
feared this reproach at the time, and was only deterred from sending 
a defence of his conduct to the Admiralty by the shrewd advice 
of Captain Ball, to wait till he was blamed. The victory of the 
Nile stopped all accusation then, and for always. Yet it is among 
the minor might-have-beens of history that the defence might have 
been called for. If Brueys had been more alert and had taken 
advantage as late as the last day of July of the leave given him to 
sail for the Ionian Islands, it is eminently probable that Nelson would 
have missed the French only to find them unattackable in Corfu, and 
even Toulon, later on. Then how would it have stood with him 2? 

The whole of the correspondence during the elaborate framing 
and feeble execution of the great scheme of 1804-5 proves one 
34—2 
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thing, and it is, that Napoleon looked upon Nelson as a man whom 
it was easy to deceive. Before deciding that the Emperor was 
wrong so to think, we must put ourselves at the proper point—that 
is to say, behind all the glory of Trafalgar. Let us take May 25, 
1804, when Nelson was watching Toulon. On that day Napoleon 
writes to Latouche Tréville, the admiral then in command of the 
French : ‘ It would appear that Nelson does not blockade you her- 
metically, and that there are even in Messidor (June 19 to July 18) 
strong northern breezes (brises de mistral) which may even enable you 
to gain twenty leagues in a night.’ On July 2 he writes to the same 
officer : ‘ If you deceive Nelson he will go to Sicily, to Egypt, or to 
Ferrol.’ It is obvious that Napoleon saw no difficulty in eluding 
Nelson’s watch, and fully expected that his admiral at Toulon 
could get away from the English squadron. The opinion was not 
peculiar to him, and the result showed that it was justified. Between 
the dates of these two letters of Napoleon’s an English officer, 
Captain John Whitby, of whom Nelson thought well, wrote a very 
remarkable estimate of the situation to Cornwallis. It is dated 
June 11, 1804, and will be found in the ‘ Despatches and Letters 
relating to the Blockade of Brest,’ edited for the Navy Records 
Society by Mr. Leyland, vol. i. page 343. Captain Whitby had no 
hesitation in declaring that it was very possible for the French to 
escape Nelson, ‘ great and glorious officer ’ as he is. His reasons were 
amply confirmed by the result. Nelson, says Whitby, ‘does not 
cruise upon his rendezvous,’ and ‘I have consequently repeatedly 
known him from a week to three weeks unfound by ships sent to 
reconnoitre’; he ‘was obliged to send his fleet in to water’ at 
Maddalena ; the enemy had actually been out and had cruised for 
days off Toulon. ‘From all this I draw one general conclusion— 
that it is very possible for them to escape him. Upon the last 
occasion they might have got to the West Indies or elsewhere without 
the possibility of discovery had they so chosen.’ A little further 
on in the letter Captain Whitby gives another reason why ‘ the 
enemy have the greatest chance.’ It is ‘that in gales of wind he 
[Nelson] drives so far away that the finding him is very difficult.’ 
These gales were the fortes brises de mistral on which Napoleon 
relied. At the very beginning of the following year, in January 
1805, the confidence of Napoleon and the anxieties of Captain 
Whitby were alike shown to be well founded. Villeneuve did get to 
sea, and was lost to sight. Then Nelson fulfilled Napoleon’s pro- 
phecy and went toEgypt. He sailed for the east coast of Sardinia 
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on January 19 from the Maddalena islands, was off Alexandria 
on February 8, and was not back off Toulon till March 9. In the 
interval Villeneuve had been driven back to port by the injury 
done to the spars of some of his ships in a gale, but if Nelson had 
foreseen this he would presumably not have gone hundreds of miles 
away, but would have taken care to be as near as possible to the 
Frenchman’s route back to Toulon, to take advantage of his distress. 
The incident illustrated most effectually the weakness of Nelson’s 
avowed policy of not blockading Toulon, but of keeping at a dis- 
tance in order to encourage the enemy to come out. He did not 
consider, in Captain Whitby’s opinion, the extreme probability that 
when they did come they would not be brought to action. {The 
rush to Egypt did undoubtedly confirm Napoleon in his belief 
that however good a fighter of battles Nelson might be, his judgment 
was not of a high order. He was more convinced than ever that 
it was not very hard to make the English Admiral prendre le 
change, go off on a ‘ false scent.’ When at last Villeneuve did get 
away finally at the end of March, Napoleon expresses himself in a 
letter to Decrés, written on April 20, 1805, that the English Admiral 
will be taken in again, and he instructs his reptile press to spread 
false stories of expeditions of 10,000 men to Egypt. 

The correspondence of Napoleon, which is nowhere dull, is for us, 
if not for all men, of extraordinary interest in the brief interval 
between the sailing of Villeneuve from Toulon and his departure 
from Ferrol for Cadiz. The figure of Napoleon rushing through 
Southern France and Northern Italy, taking the crown and regulating 
all things even down to the police measures to be taken to suppress 
little groups of obscure fanatics, and yet never for a moment 
forgetting the squadrons which were to converge in the Channel 
and protect the passage of the army at Boulogne, is of dramatic 
and sinister grandeur. In the endless calculations he threw on 
paper, often at the end of a day’s work which would have pro- 
strated all other men, Nelson’s name has frequently a place, though 
not by any means the prominent one which we, looking through 
the blaze of Trafalgar as we needs must, naturally expect. Nelson, 
Collingwood, and Cochrane are mentioned by him as very much 
ona level. He takes it for granted that the Admiral will act with 
energy, but he did the English navy the justice to think so much 
of nearly all its officers. In fact, he sometimes expects greater 
rapidity of movement from him than he was able to attain. 
Thus he calculated that Nelson would be at Gibraltar between 
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April 30 and May 2 in pursuit of Villeneuve. The actual date 
was May 6. 

It is sometimes said that Napoleon did not intend to draw Nelson 
off to the West Indies, and if all that is meant is that the Emperor 
did not greatly care whether he went or another, the opinion has 
a certain foundation. He also was clearly convinced that the 
British Government ought to have called Nelson home from the 
Straits, and to have concentrated its forces in its own waters. But 
no one who reads the correspondence can seriously doubt that 
Napoleon did intend to draw part of the English forces off to the 
West Indies, and was very well satisfied to see that he had suc- 
ceeded. On June 28, and in the course of a long letter to Decrés 
written from Placentia in Italy, he says : 


If the two squadrons [of Nelson and Collingwood to wit] have been to America 
together, they will have gone by Cape Verd, and they will not arrive till the 
5th Messidor (June 23), that is to say, giving them forty days for the passage. 
If, on the contrary, Nelson has gone alone, he must have done it without hesita- 
tion and without seeking for information. Then what can he do with ten ships 
of the line? He will lose eight or ten days in joining Cochrane, and during that 
time Villeneuve will leave, and the enemy will be weakened on the day of battle 
by the squadrons of Nelson and Cochrane. 


To draw part of our forces away to the West Indies, or send them 
on fools’ errands elsewhere, in pursuit of a French force which 
was to double back on the Channel, and give him a temporary 
command of its waters, was all he asked. To the question what 
would happen to him if his fleet was beaten after he had passed, 
which we think he ought to have considered, he paid no attention 
whatever. As he was firmly convinced that his presence in England 
at the head of 100,000 men would bring the Government to its 
knees at once, he disregarded the risk that his communications 
might be cut. Though I am not sure that he ever said so, he no 
doubt considered Nelson’s pursuit of Villeneuve to the West Indies 
as another example of his liability to prendre le chu:we. 

The question whether it would not have been as well or better 
if Nelson instead of following Villeneuve to the West Indies had 
fallen back on England, as Napoleon at first expected he would, is 
not without interest. We may be sure that if he and not Calder 
had been cruising off Ferrol when the French fleet returned, the 
ensuing battle would not have deserved the contemptuous descrip- 
tion of ‘half begotten’ given to it by Lord Minto. We are not 
at present concerned with the might-have-beens of the case, but 
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with Napoleon’s observations on Nelson. At this moment, when 
his faculties were concentrated on the calculation of chances (in 
the intervals of attending to innumerable other things, military, 
political, and civil) it is to be noted that the Emperor habitually 
underrated the energy of the English Admiral. When, on June 28, 
he tells Decrés that Nelson is reported to have gone to America, 
he adds that he will not have gone before June 13. The real 
date was the llth. Napoleon was certain that Nelson and 
Collingwood had lost four or five days conferring at Lagos. But 
Nelson reached Lagos on the 9th and left in forty-eight hours 
later. His miscalculations are made on this scale all through. 
Strangely enough he seems to have taken the activity of his own 
fleet, for which he had a considerable contempt, as the standard. 
As regards them he was generally right. For instance, he calculated 
that Villeneuve would be back off Ferrol between July 19 and 29, 
and as a matter of fact the action with Calder took place on the 
22nd. If Nelson’s rate of speed had been as Villeneuve’s, Napoleon 
would have been right in his calculation that the English squadron 
could not be back in European waters till an appreciable interval 
of time after the French were on the scene of operations. But 
Nelson did not act as the Emperor expected, and was back at 
Gibraltar by July 19, three days before Villeneuve met Calder. 
Napoleon’s contempt for his opponents, which did much to bring 
about his ruin in the end, goes far to account for his error, and in 
this case it was not, as it was in so many others, founded on a correct 
estimate of their capacity. The contrast between ‘the picture 
the Emperor made for himself,’ to use a phrase of his own, and 
the facts, is glaring. In the long despatch of June 28 already 
quoted, he gives this version of what must have happened with 
the serene air of superhuman insight very common with him: 


Finally, the aim of Villeneuve is so difficult to divine that even Nelson [the 
‘even’ is a most exceptional compliment] when provisioning his ships at Barba- 
does, will not think he is committing so gross a fault as he will, by losing three or 
four days, since Villeneuve is not attackable in the anchorage of Martinique. 
I count Villeneuve as having left on his return to Ferrol between the 6th June 
and the 29th, before Nelson can appear. I will hasten my arrival [from Italy] by 
some days, because I think that the appearance of Nelson in America may stimu- 
late Villeneuve to leave for Ferrol. Nelson, with ten vessels only, will not appear 
before Martinique. He will stop some days at Barbadoes to think out his junction 
with Cochrane. 


Mr. Rigby was never more completely wrong. Nelson left 
Lagos on May 11, was at Carlisle Bay in Barbadoes on June 4, 
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embarked troops, and left on the 5th ; was off Tobago on the 6th, 
at Trinidad on the 7th, sailed next day and was at Grenada on 
the 9th; he was off Guadalupe on the 11th, on the 12th he reached 
Antigua, landed the troops and sailed on the 13th, and by 
July 19 had reached Gibraltar. If he had steered for Finisterre he 
would assuredly have headed Villeneuve, and with the help of 
Calder’s ships would have made an end there and then of the grand 
invasion scheme. Why he did not do so, and whether by concluding 
that the French might be going to the Mediterranean he did not 
underrate Napoleon as much as Napoleon underrated him, are 
questions for the Admiral’s biographers. To me it seems that 
he made much the same mistake as he had made in January when 
he went on a useless errand to Egypt. All the signs pointed to an 
attempted concentration in the Channel to cover an invasion of 
England. Villeneuve’s squadron would have been useless for the 
purpose in the Mediterranean. His own squadron might have 
been of priceless value in the Bay and the Channel. 

With the return of Villeneuve to the waters of Europe, and his 
poor-spirited decision to make for Cadiz, Nelson disappears out 
of Napoleon’s attention. The great invasion scheme was deprived 
of whatever dubious chance of success it had. Villeneuve earned, 
and very justly, the undying contempt of his master, who from 
that time forward built line-of-battle ships for no other purpose 
than to compel the English to maintain blockading squadrons. 
It does not appear that he looked upon Nelson as having contri- 
buted in any material degree to the failure. Trafalgar came 
when the invasion had been given up, and the troops at Boulogne 
had marched to Germany. Tous it was a crowning mercy, and the 
confirmation of our superiority. To Napoleon it was a lost battle 
which did not even attain to being ‘an incident in a campaign.’ 
It was brought on by the wounded vanity of Villeneuve when 
he heard from Decrés that Rosily was coming to supersede him, 
and fought for no sane purpose. Napoleon kept silence and imposed 
silence about it. Wrath against his own admiral, who had 
first disobeyed orders and had then thrown away a fleet, was 
seemingly the only sentiment left in him by the whole story. If 
he had been asked whether he had been baffled by Nelson he would 


undoubtedly have replied ‘ No.’ 
Davip Hannay. 
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VI. 


I was visited, as I sate in my room to-day, by one of those sudden 
impressions of rare beauty that come and go like flashes, and 
which leave one desiring a similar experience. The materials 
of the impression were simple and familiar enough. My room 
Jooks out into a little court; there is a plot of grass, and to 
the right of it an old stone-built wall, close against which stands 
a row of aged lime-trees. Straight opposite, at right angles to 
the wall, is the east side of the Hall, with its big plain traceried 
window enlivened with a few heraldic shields of stained glass. 
While I was looking out to-day there came a flying burst of sun, 
and the little corner became a sudden feast of delicate colour ; 
the rich green of the grass, the foliage of the lime-trees, their brown 
wrinkled stems, the pale moss on the walls, the bright points of 
colour in the emblazonries of the window, made a sudden delicate 
harmony of tints. I had seen the place a hundred times before 
without ever guessing what a perfect picture it made. 

What a strange power the perception of beauty is! It seems 
to ebb and flow like some secret tide, independent alike of health 
or disease, of joy or sorrow. There are times in our lives when 
we seem to go singing on our way, and when the beauty of the 
world sets itself like a quiet harmony to the song we uplift. Then 
again come seasons when all is well with us, when we are pros- 
perous and contented, interested in life and all its concerns, when 
no perception of beauty comes near us; when we are tranquil 
and content, and take no heed of the delicate visions of the day ; 
when music has no inner voice, and poetry seems a mere cheerful 
jingling of ordered phrases. Then again we have a time of gloom 
and dreariness ; work has no briskness, pleasure no savour; we go 
about our business and our delight alike in a leaden mood of dul- 
ness ; and yet again, when we are surrounded with care and trouble, 
perhaps in pain or weakness of body, there flashes into the darkened 
life an exquisite perception of things beautiful and rare ; the vision 
of a spring copse with all its tapestry of flowers, bright points of 
radiant colour, fills us with a strange yearning, a delightful pain ; 
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in such a mood a few chords of music, the haunting melody of 
some familiar line of verse, the song of a bird at dawn, the light 
of sunset on lonely fields, thrill us with an inexpressible rapture. 
Perhaps some of those who read these words will say that it is 
all an unreal, a fantastic experience of which I speak. Of course 
there are many tranquil, wholesome, equable natures to whom 
such an experience is unknown ; but it is to me one of the truest 
and commonest things of my life to be visited by this strange 
perception and appreciation of beauty, which gives the days in 
which I am conscious of it a memorable quality, that seems to 
make them the momentous days of one’s life; and yet again the 
mood is so utterly withdrawn at intervals, that the despondent 
spirit feels that it can never return; and then a new day dawns, 
and the sense comes back again to bless me. brad 

If the emotion which I describe followed the variations of bodily 
health ; if it came when all was prosperous and joyful, and was 
withdrawn when the light was low; if it deserted me in seasons 
of robust vigour, and came when the bodily vitality was depressed, 
I could refer it to some physical basis. But it contradicts all 
material laws, and seems to come and go with a whimsical deter- 
mination of its own. When it is with me, nothing can banish it ; 
it pulls insistently at my elbow; it diverts my attention in the 
midst of the gravest business ; and, on the other hand, no extremity 
of sorrow or gloom can suspend it. I have stood beside the grave 
of one I loved, with the shadow of urgent business, of hard detailed 
arrangements of a practical kind, hanging over me, with the light 
gone out of life, and the prospect unutterably dreary; and yet 
the strange spirit has been with me, so that a strain of music should 
have power to affect me to tears, and the delicate petals of the 
very funeral wreaths should draw me into a rapturous contem- 
plation of their fresh curves, their lovely intricacy, their pene- 
trating fragrance. In such a moment one could find it in one’s 
heart to believe that some ethereal soulless creature, like Ariel of 
the ‘ Tempest,’ was floating at one’s side, directing one’s attention 
like a petulant child, to the things that touched its light-hearted 
fancy, and constraining one into an unsought enjoyment. 

Neither does it seem to be an intellectual process ; because it 
comes in the same self-willed way, alike when one’s mind is deeply 
engrossed in congenial work, as well as when one is busy and dis- 
tracted ; one raises one’s head for an instant, and the sunlight on 
a flowing water or on an ancient wall, the sound of the wind among 
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trees, the calling of birds, take one captive with the mysterious 
spell; or on another day when I am working, under apparently 
the same conditions, the sun may fall golden on the old garden, 
the dove may murmur in the high elm, the daffodils may 
hang their sweet heads among the meadow-grass, and yet the 
scene may be dark to me and silent, with no charm and no 
significance. 

It all seems to enact itself in a separate region of the spirit, 
neither in the physical nor in the mental region. It may come 
for a few moments in a day, and then it may depart in an instant. 
I am taking just now what, for the sake of the associations, I call 
my holiday. I walked to-day with a cheerful companion among 
spring woods, lying nestled in the folds and dingles of the Sussex 
hills ; the sky was full of flying gleams ; the distant ridges, clothed 
in wood, lay blue and remote in the warm air ; but I cared for none 
of these things. Then, when we stood for a moment in a place where 
I have stood a hundred times before, where a full stream spills 
itself over a pair of broken lock-gates into a deserted lock, where 
the stonecrop grows among the masonry, and the alders root 
themselves among the mouldering brickwork, the mood came 
upon me, and I felt like a thirsty soul that has found a bubbling 
spring coming out cool from its hidden caverns on the hot hillside. 
The sight, the sound, fed and satisfied my spirit ; and yet I had not 
known that I had needed anything. 

That it is, I will not say, a wholly capricious thing, but a thing 
that depends upon a certain harmony of mood, is best proved by 
the fact that the same poem or piece of music which can at one 
time evoke the sensation most intensely, will at another time fail 
to convey the slightest hint of charm, so that one can even wonder 
in a dreary way what it could be that one had ever admired and 
loved. But it is this very evanescent quality which gives me 
a certain sense of security. If one reads the lives of people with 
strong esthetic perceptions, such as Rossetti, Pater, J. A. Symonds, 
one feels that these natures ran a certain risk of being absorbed 
in delicate perception. One feels that a sensation of beauty was 
to them so rapturous a thing that they ran the risk of making the 
pursuit of such sensations the one object and business of their 
existence, of sweeping the waters of life with busy nets, in the 
hope of entangling some creature ‘of bright hue and sharp fin’ ; 
of considering the days and hours that were unvisited by such 
perceptions barren and dreary. This is, I cannot help feeling, 
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a dangerous business ; it is to make of the soul nothing but a deli- 
cate instrument for registering esthetic perceptions; and the 
result is a loss of balance and proportion, an excess of sentiment. 
The peril is that as life goes on, and as the perceptive faculty 
gets blunted and jaded, a mood of pessimism creeps over the 
mind. 

From this I am personally saved by the fact that the sense of 
beauty is, as I have said, so whimsical in its movements. I should 
never think of setting out deliberately to capture these sensations, 
because it would be so futile a task. No kind of occupation, 
however prosaic, however absorbing, seems to be either favour- 
able to this perception, or the reverse. It is not even like bodily 
health, which has its variations, but is on the whole likely to result 
from a certain defined régime of diet, exercise, and habits; and 
what would still more preserve me from making a deliberate attempt 
to capture it would be that it comes perhaps most poignantly and 
insistently of all when I am uneasy, overstrained, and melancholy. 
No! the only thing to do is to live one’s life without reference to 
it, to be thankful when it comes, and to be contented when it is 
withdrawn. 

I sometimes think that a great deal of stuff is both written and 
talked about the beauties of nature. By this I do not mean for 
a moment that nature is less beautiful than is supposed, but that 
many of the rapturous expressions one hears and sees used about 
the enjoyment of nature are very insincere ; though it is equally 
true on the other hand that a great deal of genuine admiration 
of natural beauty is not expressed, perhaps hardly consciously 
felt. To have a true and deep appreciation of nature demands 
a certain poetical force, which is rare; and a great many people 
who have a considerable power of expression, but little originality, 
feel bound to expend a portion of this upon expressing an admira- 
tion for nature which they do not so much actually feel as think 
themselves bound to feel, because they believe that people in 
general expect it of them. 

But on the other hand there is, I am sure, in the hearts of many 
quiet people a real love for and delight in the beauty of the kindly 
earth, the silent and exquisite changes, the influx and efflux of life, 
which we call the seasons, the rich transfiguring influences of 
sunrise and sunset, the slow or swift lapse of clear streams, the 
march and plunge of sea-billows, the bewildering beauty and 
aromatic scents of those delicate toys of God which we call 
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flowers, the large air and the sun, the star-strewn spaces of the 
night. . 

Those who are fortunate enough to spend their lives in the quiet 
country-side have much of this tranquil and unuttered love of 
nature ; and others again, who are condemned by circumstances 
to spend their days in toilsome towns, and yet have the instinct, 
derived perhaps from long generations of country forefathers, 
feel this beauty, in the short weeks when they are enabled to 
approach it, more poignantly still. 

FitzGerald tells a story of how he went to see Thomas Carlyle 
in London, and sate with him in a room at the top of his house, 
with a wide prospect of house-backs and chimney-pots ; and how 
the sage reviled and vituperated the horrors of city life, and yet 
left on FitzGerald’s mind the impression that perhaps after all 
he did not really wish to leave it. 

The fact remains, however, that a love of nature is part of the 
panoply of cultivation which at the present time people above 
a certain social standing feel bound to assume. Very few ofdi- 
nary persons would care to avow that they took no interest in 
national politics, in games and sport, in literature, in appreciation 
of nature, or in religion. As a matter of fact the vital interest 
that is taken in these subjects, except perhaps in games and sport, 
is far below the interest that is expressed in them. A person who 
said frankly that he thought that any of these subjects were un- 
interesting, tiresome or absurd, would be thought stupid or affected, 
even brutal. Probably most of the people who express a deep 
concern for these things believe that they are giving utterance 
to a sincere feeling ; but not to expatiate on the emotions which 
they mistake for the real emotion in the other departments, there 
are probably a good many people who mistake for a love of nature 
the pleasure of fresh air, physical movement, and change of scene. 
Many worthy golfers, for instance, who do not know that they are 
speaking insincerely, attribute, in conversation, the pleasure they 
feel in pursuing their game to the agreeable surroundings in which 
it is pursued ; but my secret belief is that they pay more attention 
to the lie of the little white ball, and the character of bunkers, 
than to the pageantry of sea and sky. 

As with all other refined pleasures, there is no doubt that 
the pleasure derived from the observation of nature can be, if not 
acquired, immensely increased by practice. I am not now speak- 
ing of the pursuit of natural history but the pursuit of natural 
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emotion. The thing to aim at, as is the case with all artistic 
pleasures, is the perception of quality, of small effects. Many of 
the people who believe themselves to have an appreciation of 
natural scenery cannot appreciate it except on a sensational scale. 
They can derive a certain pleasure from wide prospects of startling 
beauty, rugged mountains, steep gorges, great falls of water—all 
the things that are supposed to be picturesque. But though this 
is all very well as far as it goes, it is a very elementary kind of 
thing. The perception of which I speak is a perception which 
can be fed in the most familiar scene, in the shortest stroll, even 
in a momentary glance from a window. The things to look out for 
are little accidents of light and colour, little effects of chance group- 
ing, the transfiguration of some well-known and even common- 
place object, such as is produced by the sudden burst into green- 
ness of the trees that peep over some suburban garden wall, or 
by the sunlight falling, by a happy accident, on pool or flower. 
Much of course depends upon the inner mood; there are days 
when it seems impossible to be thrilled by anything, when a per- 
verse dreariness holds the mind; and then all of a sudden the 
gentle and wistful mood flows back, and the world is full of beauty 
to the brim. 

Here, if anywhere, in this town of ancient colleges, is abundant 
material of beauty for eye and mind. It is not, it is true, the 
simple beauty of nature ; but nature has been invoked to sanctify 
and mellow art. These stately stone-fronted buildings have 
weathered like crags and precipices. They rise out of rich ancient 
embowered gardens. They are like the bright birds of the forest 
dwelling contentedly in gilded cages. These great palaces of learn- 
ing, beautiful when seen in the setting of sunny gardens, and with 
even a sterner dignity when planted, like a fortress of quiet, close 
to the very dust and din of the street, hold many treasures of stately 
loveliness and fair association ; this city of palaces, thick-set with : 
spires and towers, as rich and dim as Camelot, is invested with | 
a romance that few cities can equal ; and then the waterside plea- 
saunces with their trim alleys, their air of ancient security and 
wealthy seclusion, have an incomparable charm ; day by day, as one 
hurries or saunters through the streets, the charm strikes across the 
mind with an incredible force, a newness of impression which is the ff 
test of the highest beauty. Yet these again are beauties of a sensa- 
tional order which beat insistently upon the dullest mind. The true 
connoisseur of natural beauty acquiesces in, nay prefers an economy, 
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an austerity of effect. The curve of a wood seen a hundred times 
before, the gentle line of a fallow, a little pool among the pastures, 
fringed with rushes, the long blue line of the distant downs, the 
cloud-perspective, the still sunset glow—these will give him ever 
new delights, and delights that grow with observation and intuition. 

I have spoken hitherto of nature as she appears to the unruffled, 
the perceptive mind; but let us further consider what relation 
nature can bear to the burdened heart and the overshadowed mood. 
Is there indeed a wis medicatriz in nature which can heal our grief 
and console our anxieties ? ‘The country for a wounded heart’ 
says the old proverb. Is that indeed true? I am here inclined 
to part company with wise men and poets who have spoken and 
sung of the consoling power of nature. I think it is not so. It 
is true that anything which we love very deeply has a certain 
power of distracting the mind. But I think there is no greater 
agony than to be confronted with tranquil passionate beauty, 
when the heart and spirit are out of tune with it. In the days 
of one’s joy, nature laughs with us; in the days of vague and fan- 
tastic melancholy, there is an air of wistfulness, of mystery, that 
ministers to our luxurious sadness. But when one bears about 
the heavy burden of a harassing anxiety or sorrow, then the smile 
on the face of nature has something poisonous, almost maddening 
about it. It breeds an emotion that is like the rage of Othello 
when he looks upon the face of Desdemona, and believes her false. 
Nature has no sympathy, no pity. She has her work to do, and 
the swift and bright process goes on; she casts her failures aside 
with merciless glee ; she seems to say to men oppressed by sorrow and 
sickness, ‘ This is no world for you ; rejoice and make merry, or I 
have no need of you.” Ina far-off way, indeed, the gentle beauty of 
nature may help a sad heart, by seeming to assure one that the 
mind of God is set upon what is fair and sweet ; but neither God 
nor nature seems to have any direct message to the stricken heart. 


Not till the fire is dying in the grate 
Look we for any kinship with the stars, 


says a subtle poet ; and such comfort as nature can give is not the 
direct comfort of sympathy and tenderness, but only the comfort 
that can be resolutely distilled from the contemplation of nature 
by man’s indomitable spirit. For nature tends to replace rather 
than to heal ; and the sadness of life consists for most of us in the 
irreplaceableness of the things we love and lose. The lesson is 
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a hard one, that ‘ Nature tolerates, she does not need.’ Let us 
only be sure that it is a true one, for nothing but the truth can 
give us ultimate repose. To the youthful spirit it is different, 
for all that the young and ardent need is that, if the old fails them, 
some new delight should be substituted. They but desire that 
the truth should be hidden from their gaze; as in the childish 
stories, when the hero and heroine have been safely piloted through 
danger and brought into prosperity, the door is closed with a snap 
‘They lived happily ever afterwards.’ But the older spirit knows 
that the ‘ever’ must be deleted, makes question of the ‘ after- 
wards,’ and looks through to the old age of bereavement and sorrow, 
when the two must again be parted. 

But I would have everyone who cares to establish a wise economy 
of life and joy cultivate, by all means in his power, a sympathy with 
and a delight in nature. We tend, in this age of ours, when com- 
munication is so easy and rapid, when the daily paper brings the 
whole course of the world into our secluded libraries, to be too 
busy, too much preoccupied; to value excitement above tran- 
quillity, and interest above peace. It is good for us all to be much 
alone, not to fly from society, but resolutely to determine that we 
will not be dependent upon it for our comfort. I would have 
all busy people make times in their lives when, at the cost of some 
amusement, and paying the price perhaps of a little melancholy, 
they should try to be alone with nature and their own hearts. 
They should try to realise the quiet unwearying life that manifests 
itself in field and wood. They should wander alone in solitary 
places, where the hazel-hidden stream makes music, and the bird 
sings out of the heart of the forest ; in meadows where the flowers 
grow brightly, or through the copse, purple with bluebells or starred 
with anemones ; or they may climb the crisp turf of the down, and 
see the wonderful world lie spread out beneath their feet, with some 
clustering town ‘smouldering and glittering’ in the distance, or 
lie upon the cliff-top, with the fields of waving wheat behind, 
and the sea spread out like a wrinkled marble floor in front ; or 
walk on the sand beside the falling waves. Perhaps a soi-disant 
sensible man may see these words and think that I am a sad senti- 
mentalist. I cannot help it; it is what I believe; nay, I will go 
further, and say that a man who does not wish to do these things is 
shutting one of the doors of his spirit, a door through which many 
sweet and true things come in. ‘Consider the lilies of the field ’ 
said long ago One whom we profess to follow as our guide and 
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Master. And a quiet receptiveness, an openness of eye, a simple 
readiness to take in these gentle impressions is, I believe with all 
my heart, of the essence of true wisdom. We have all of us our 
work to do in the world; but we have our lesson to learn as well. 
The man with the muck-rake in the old parable, who raked together 
the straws and the dust of the street, was faithful enough if he 
was set to do that lowly work ; but had he only cared to look up, 
had he only had a moment’s leisure, he would have seen that the 
celestial crown hung close above his head and within reach of his 
forgetful hand. 

There is a well-known passage in a brilliant modern satire 
where a trenchant satirist declares that he has tracked all human 
emotions to their lair, and has discovered that they all consist of 
some dilution of primal and degrading instincts. But the pure 
and passionless love of natural beauty can have nothing that is 
acquisitive or reproductive about it. There is no physical instinct 
to which it can be referred ; it arouses no sense of proprietorship ; 
it cannot be connected with any impulse for self-preservation. 
If it were merely aroused by tranquil, comfortable amenities of 
scene, it might be referable to the general sense of well-being, and 
of contented life under pleasant conditions. But it is aroused just 
as strongly by prospects that are inimical to life and comfort, 
lashing storms, inaccessible peaks, desolate moors, wild sunsets, 
foaming seas. It is a sense of wonder, of mystery; it arouses a 
strange and yearning desire for we know not what ; very often a rich 
melancholy attends it, which is yet not painful or sorrowful, but 
heightens and intensifies the significance, the value of life. I do 
not know how to interpret it, but it seems to me to be a call from 
without, a beckoning of some large and loving power to the soul. 
The primal instincts of which I have spoken all tend to concentrate 
the mind upon itself, to strengthen it for a selfish part; but the 
beauty of nature seems to be a call to the spirit to come forth, like 
the voice which summoned Lazarus from the rock-hewn sepulchre. 
It bids us to believe that our small identities, our limited desires 
do not say the last word for us, but that there is something larger 
and stronger outside, in which we may claim a share. As I write 
these words, I look out upon a strange transfiguration of a familiar 
scene. The sky is full of black and inky clouds, but from the low 
setting sun there pours an intense pale radiance, which lights up 
house-roofs, trees, and fields, with a white light ; a flight of pigeons, 
wheeling high above the roofs, become brilliant specks of moving 
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light upon a background of dark rolling vapour. What is the 
meaning of the intense and rapturous thrill that this sends through 
me? It is no selfish delight, no personal profit that it gives me. 
It promises me nothing, it sends me nothing but a deep and mys- 
terious satisfaction, which seems to make light of my sullen and 
petty moods. 

I was reading the other day, in a strange book, of the influence 
of magic upon the spirit, the vague dreams of the deeper mind 
that could be awakened by the contemplation of symbols. It 
seemed to me to be unreal and fantastic, a manufacturing of secrets, 
a playing of whimsical tricks with the mind; and yet I ought 
not to say that, because it was evidently written in good faith. 
But I have since reflected that it is true in a sense of all those 
who are sensitive to the influences of the spirit. Nature has a 
magic for many of us—that is to say, a secret power that strikes 
across our lives at intervals, with a message from an unknown 
region. And this message is aroused too by symbols; a tree, 
a flash of light on lonely clouds, a flower, a stream—simple things 
that we have seen a thousand times—have sometimes the power 
to cast a spell over our spirit, and to bring something that is great 
and incommunicable near us. This must be called magic, for 
it is not a thing which can be explained by ordinary laws, or defined 
in precise terms ; but the spell is there, real, insistent, undeniable ; 
it seems to make a bridge for the spirit to pass into a far-off, dimly 
apprehended region ; it gives us a sense of great issues and remote 
visions ; it leaves us with a longing which has no mortal fulfilment. 

These are of course merely idiosyncrasies of perception ; but 
it is a far more difficult task to attempt to indicate what the per- 
ception of beauty is, and whence the mind derives the unhesitating 
canons with which it judges and appraises beauty. The reason, 
I believe, why the sense is weaker than it need be in many people, 
is that, instead of trusting their own instinct in the matter, 
they from their earliest years endeavour to correct their per- 
ception of what is beautiful by the opinions of other people, 
and to superimpose on their own taste the taste of others. I myself 
hold strongly that nothing is worth admiring which is not admired 
sincerely. Of course one must not form one’s opinions too early, 
or hold them arrogantly or self-sufficiently. If one finds a large 
number of people admiring or professing to admire a certain class 
of objects, a certain species of scene, one ought to make a resolute 
effort tc see what it is that appeals to them. But there ought to 
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come a time, when one has imbibed sufficient experience, when 
one should begin to decide and to distinguish, and to form one’s 
own taste. And then I believe it is better to be individual than 
catholic, and better to attempt to feed one’s own genuine sense 
of preference, than to continue attempting to correct it by the 
standard of other people. 

It remains that the whole instinct for admiring beauty is one of 
the most mysterious experiences of the mind. There are certain 
things, like the curves and colours of flowers, the movements of 
young animals, that seem to have a perennial attraction for 
the human spirit. But the enjoyment of natural scenery, at all 
events of wild and rugged prospects, seems hardly to have existed 
among ancient writers, and to have originated as late as the 
eighteenth century. Dr. Johnson spoke of mountains with disgust, 
and Gray seems to have been probably the first man who deliber- 
ately cultivated a delight in the sight of those ‘ monstrous creatures 
of God,’ as he calls mountains. Till his time, the emotions that 
‘nodding rocks’ and ‘ cascades’ gave our forefathers seem mostly 
to have been emotions of terror; but Gray seems to have had 
a perception of the true quality of landscape beauty, as indeed 
that wonderful, chilly, unsatisfied, critical nature seems to have 
had of almost everything. His letters are full of beautiful vignettes, 
and it pleases me to think that he visited Rydal and thought it 
beautiful, about the time that Wordsworth first drew breath. 

But the perception of beauty in art, in architecture, in music, 
is a far more complicated thing, for there seem to be no fixed canons 
here ; what one needs in art, for instance, is not that things should 
be perfectly seen and accurately presented; a picture of hard 
fidelity is often entirely displeasing ; but one craves for a certain 
sense of personality, of emotion, of inner truth ; something that 
seizes tyrannously upon the soul, and makes one desire more of 
the intangible and indescribable essence. 

I always feel that the instinct for beauty is perhaps the surest 
indication of some essence of immortality in the soul ; and indeed 
there are moments when it gives one the sense of pre-existence, 
the feeling that one has loved these fair things in a region that is 
further back even than the beginnings of consciousness. Blake, 
indeed, in one of his wild half-inspired utterances, went even further, 
and announced that a man’s hopes of immortality depended not 
upon virtuous conduct but upon intellectual perception. And it 
is hard to resist the belief, when one is brought into the presence 
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of perfect beauty, in whatever form it may come, that the deep 
craving it arouses is meant to receive a satisfaction more deep 
and real than the act of mere contemplation can give. I have 
felt in such moments as if I were on the verge of grasping some 
momentous secret, as if only the thinnest of veils hung between 
me and some knowledge that would set my whole life and being 
on a different plane. But the moment passes, and the secret 
delays. Yet we are right to regard such emotions as direct messages 
from God ; because they bring with them no desire of possession, 
which is the sign of mortality, but rather the divine desire to be 
possessed by them; that the reality, whatever it be, of which 
beauty is the symbol, may enter in and enthral the soul. It 
remains a mystery, like all the best things to which we draw near. 
And the joy of all mysteries is the certainty which comes from 
their contemplation, that there are many doors yet for the soul 
to open on her upward and inward way: that we are at the 
threshold and not near the goal ; and then, like the glow of sunset, 
rises the hope that the grave, far from being the gate of death, 
may be indeed the gate of life. 





THE KING’S REVOKE. 


BY MRS. MARGARET L. WOODS. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘But where is his Highness?’ interrogated a sharp, querulous 
voice ; and on being answered cried emphatically : 

‘Very improper! Excessively improper!’ 

Wrapping his snuff-coloured dressing-gown about him, and 
holding high his little head, crowned with a bandana handkerchief, 
which was tied in a bow in front, the Governor stalked into the room. 

He contemplated the company assembled there with so amazed 
a severity that he forgot to salute the King. 

‘What is this, Highness? What has happened? I was told 
your Highness was in the chapel and desired my presence. I was 
surprised, even alarmed, but I did not expect that I should be 
invited to assist at a scene—a scene in effect so little becoming—— ’ 

The Prince de Benevente, standing in the doorway at the 
Governor’s back, blessed his stars that it was not in the dressing- 
gown and bandana turban which he, too, wore in his hours of ease 
that he was compelled to appear before the beautiful Marquesa. 
After sending Pascual to his sister’s apartments, the Prince had 
remained listening and wondering, with his door ajar. His dress 
was complete, even to the diamond shirt-studs; but not having 
his cane he leaned gracefully with one hand on the jamb of the 
door. It was partly out of curiosity and partly to protect Luz 
that he had come. The King made a gesture which seemed to 
sweep contemptuously aside the Governor’s criticisms. 

‘Monsieur le Gouverneur,’ he said, ‘I summon you here simply 
as representative of his Majesty the Emperor. I desire to denounce 
to you this young man who has had the insolence to introduce 
himself into the castle, into the very apartments of the Marquise 
de Santa Coloma, with the intention of persuading me to escape 
and to place myself at the head of the Spaniards in revolt against 
the brother of his Imperial Majesty. I regret to appear to act 
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with a want of generosity towards this young madman, and I 
would recommend him to the Emperor’s mercy; but I cannot 
contrive to have my good relations with his Imperial Majesty 
imperilled by the blind fanaticism of my countrymen or by the 
intrigues of the British Government.’ 

In a strange, half-stupefied silence of the soul, like a man under 
the influence of a drug, Patrick listened to this denunciation of 
himself by his King. 

‘How, sir!’ cried the Governor, trembling with agitation and 
frowning formidably under the big bow of his bandana. ‘ You have 
dared to evade the surveillance of the police, to introduce yourself 
into the Castle of Valengay without their knowledge ? Oh, but you 
were properly mistaken if you thought that you were going to 
escape the vigilance of the Governor himself !’ 

Talleyrand beneath his mask was divided between an almost 
amused contempt for Ferdinand and a cold spasm of horror at the 
thought that he himself had come so near passively assisting in 
a plot for the escape of the Emperor’s prisoner. He looked, too, at 
Luz. She alone had remained seated, somewhat apart from the 
rest. Her profile was towards him, and, so far as she could see it 
through the rhythmic waving of her fan, it was cold, proud, expres- 
sionless as that of her brother Pascual. But when the Governor's 
scolding voice had ceased she rose, looked haughtily round upon the 
company, and said in her slow foreign French : 

‘What his Highness has said is not the truth. This young 
man is not a conspirator, he is my lover. That is why he is in the 
castle.’ 

She said this in a clear voice with that amazing aplomb with 
which very simple persons will sometimes say terrible things. 

Patrick, who had heard almost without emotion the King’s 
denunciation of himself, uttered a cry of horror and started towards 
her. 

‘Luzita! For God’s sake! You do not know what you are 
saying. Let me die. What does it matter ?’ 

Pascual at the same moment made his indignant and bewildered 
protest against his sister’s self-accusation. But as both spoke in 
Spanish their agitation alone was understood by the Governor and 
Talleyrand. Nevertheless, Talleyrand did not believe that Luz 
had spoken the truth. His jealous heart, which had given a bound 
for a moment, was pacified by her face and air which gave the lie 
to her assertion. The King, however, believed it, and any com- 
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punction that he felt at his betrayal of Patrick was immediately 
scorched up in the fire of his jealousy. 

‘Monsieur le Gouverneur,’ he said, ‘I repeat that this young 
man is a Spaniard and a secret agent of the British Government. 
As to his relations with the Marquesa de Santa Coloma I have not 
inquired, since what motive have I for interesting myself in them ?’ 

‘What motive had your Highness in coming to my apartments 
to-night ?’ inquired Luz, turning towards him the proud grace of 
her head on her long white neck. The question was a difficult one 
for Ferdinand to answer, and while he remained silent Patrick, 
stepping forward, addressed the Governor : 

‘T believe, sir, that you will understand the generosity of this 
amiable lady. It gives me the greatest pain that she should, for 
my poor sake, accuse herself—a woman whose honour is without a 
stain—of a sin of which she is incapable. I made my way into the 
castle disguised as a woman in order to see the King of Spain. He 
came here to meet me I know not why, since he now—— ’ 

Patrick’s voice, which had been perfectly calm, broke here on 
a note of passion and anguish. 

* You are all in a conspiracy—all !’ cried the Governor, whirling 
the tasselled rope, which should have girt his waist, as though it 
were a scourge. ‘ Don’t tell me that the Marquise de Santa Coloma 
did not know that that person was of the masculine gender. It is 
a conspiracy to effect the escape of the Prince d’ Asturias; you cannot 
deceive me.’ 

‘And since it is his Highness himself who tells you so, my dear 
Governor,’ said Talleyrand, with suavity, as he limped forward, 
‘why agitate yourself ? Don’t you see that your care has rendered 
his Highness perfectly happy, and he has no longer the desire to 
escape from your paternal hands? Let us lock up this very suspect 
young man in the chapel, and leave him to make supplication to his 
saints until morning. If there is here some affair of gallantry as 
well as of conspiracy, the Emperor—in fine! What’s that to him 
or any of us? Let us remember, my dear Barthélemy, that we 
are both gentlemen, not generals, and that we have to do with 
a lady.’ 

‘For myself,’ observed the King, ‘I shall beg the Emperor to 
send this young imbecile back to those who sent him. It would 
be the best way of convincing the British Government and the 
rebellious Spaniards of the uselessness of their intrigues against the 
Emperor—at least where I am concerned.’ 
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‘T shall send a courier to Paris to-morrow very early,’ said the 
Governor, once more wielding his scourge in sign of activity. 

‘For the moment, Highness, I would suggest that we all go 
to bed,’ said Talleyrand. 

‘With the permission of the Governor I will retire,’ said the 
King, moving towards the door. 

Almost mechanically everyone made obeisance. As Luz rose 
from her deep curtsey her eyes and Ferdinand’s met, but no one 
could have read on their pale faces the first letter of what had 
passed between them. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Tux bedrooms of the Castle of Valengay led out of each other in as 
interminable a succession as those of a Parisian hotel. The Mar- 
quesa’s apartments led into the chapel on one side and on the 
other into an empty room, which in its turn had a door of com- 
munication with the Prince de Benevente’s bedroom. The chapel 
was now locked, and the keys in the Governor’s hands. Unable 
to communicate in any way with her co-conspirator, too miserable 
even to make the effort of undressing, she threw herself on the 
magnificent bed just as she was. Yet awake, she seemed to be in a 
dream, one of those wretched dreams in which strange people come 
in the shape of those we love and treat us with mysterious unkind- 
ness. But from this dream there would be no awakening. Fer- 
dinand the King, Ferdinand the Beloved, would never again resume 
his revered personality. She had looked behind the veil at the 
shrine before which a nation worshipped, and seen there nothing 
but the hideous corruption of the tomb. But heavy as was her 
heart, she was very young and very weary, and had almost cried 
herself to sleep when she heard someone softly turn the handle 
of the door into the empty room and set it ajar sufficiently to let a 
whispered ‘ Marquise ’ penetrate to her ears. 

In a moment she was off the bed and at the door. 

‘Who is there? What is it?’ 

‘It is I, Talleyrand, Marquise. I come to give you advice. 
Can you admit me ?’ 

He stood there, still dressed, a candle in his hand ; and she let 
him in. 

‘Alas! my poor child!’ he said, looking at her. ‘ You are 
suffering.’ 
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‘A great deal.’ And she began to cry again. 

He held up his hand. 

‘Dear Marquise ’—and his voice both caressed and scolded— 
‘ for Heaven’s sake, no emotion! That is how women are; marvel- 
lous self-control up to a certain point, and then the deluge. 
Deafening this deluge! One cannot even hear oneself think.’ 

He led her to the sofa and sat down beside her. Holding her 
breath and clasping her hands, Luz stopped her tears and looked 
round at the Prince submissively. She had loosened her hair and 
it fell about her face, making her look like a beautiful piteous child 

‘There, that’s better. I want to help you, Luzita, but then 
you must tell me the exact truth. I can do nothing unless I know 
the truth. To begin with, has the Spanish Prince been making 
love to you?’ 

‘Yes, Prince.’ 

‘And you, my child? He is young, unfortunate, a King—— ’ 

‘God has preserved me from loving him otherwise than as 
my King.’ 

She placed her hand over her eyes because again the burning 
tears rose. ‘Ah, why, why did I not go into religion? In the 
world there seems to be nothing but disappointment and falsehood 
and wickedness.’ 

The Prince patted her other hand. 

‘No emotion, above all no emotion, my dear child! About 
this other young man. Tell me frankly, are not you and he a little 
in love with each other ?’ 

Luzita drew herself up. ‘I am not in love with anyone, and 
Patricio would not think of being in love with me. I told the first 
falsehood I could think of to save him, because I have known him 
very well since I was a child, and it was too shameful to hear him 
betrayed by—by——’” 

She trembled again on the verge of tears, but there was something 
like exultation in the Prince’s voice when he spoke again, although 
it was to accuse the young lady of a political offence which it might 
have been thought would be more obnoxious to his feelings than a 
moral one. 

‘Do you understand, my dear little Luzita, that you have mixed 
yourself in a most culpable conspiracy for the escape of a State 
prisoner? And do you reflect that I also have a right to complain 
of you, since you have taken advantage of my hospitality to make 
an attempt which if successful would have given me a very bad 
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quarter of an hour with my imperial master? Although in effect 
I do not pretend to play the part of a gaoler.’ 

‘TI regret it, Prince,’ replied the Marquesa with a firmness which 
surprised him ; ‘but you must remember that, if you are not a 
gaoler, your castle is a gaol. There is a prisoner here—the royal 
victim of a base treason—whom it was, it appeared to be, the duty 
of loyal and patriotic Spaniards to rescue, even at the expense of 
everybody.’ 

‘Ah, wicked little traitor! But I will say no more of the 
wrong you have done me; I will only endeavour to help you out of 
a very dangerous position. Evidently this conspiracy is of no real 
consequence, since the royal victim for whom you are ready to 
sacrifice everybody does not wish to escape. The wisest plan 
would be to send back this young man to his friends and let him 
tell them the truth about your King. The Emperor would not do 
this, but I should like to do my imperial master this service in 
spite of himself. Besides, in setting your friend at liberty I should 
hope to save you some very inconvenient questions.’ 

‘Highness! You will set the poor Patricio at liberty ?’ 

‘I think if our excellent de Barthélemy found the bird flown 
to-morrow morning he would be so much confounded at his own 
carelessness—for did not he lock the chapel door himself ?—that 
he would say nothing more about the conspiracy. I can, however, 
only open the cage ; then the bird must use his wings.’ 

‘Highness! How good youare! You are indeed too generous. 
Oh! How can I ever repay you ?’ 

‘Alas! fair Luzita,’ sighed the Prince, ‘had I the age and the 
face of this fortunate prisoner I should know what to reply.’ 

Then in another tone he went on: ‘ You will be shocked to 
learn that before the Spanish princes came we seldom used the 
chapel. It was even locked and the keys mislaid. In consequence 
of this I ordered duplicate keys to be made, and these have been 
lying for years in a drawer of my bureau. You shall take them, 
and when I am safe in bed you shall turn the lock of the chapel 
door carefully, very carefully, Madame, and place the keys in the 
drawer of the writing-table in the empty room next door. The 
good Governor will not look for them there; but he will marvel 
at his own carelessness in not having well locked the door, when he 
believed himself to have done so.’ 

‘ And what is to be done next, Prince ?’ 

Talleyrand shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘The bird must fly as it can. When is your carriage ordered 
to-morrow morning ?’ 

‘ At eight o’clock.’ 

‘Put it at seven. Your travelling papers are in order ?’ 

‘ Everything.’ 

‘The Governor will not see you before you go, and he shall 
not recall you. Do not be so impatient, Marquise. I shall not 
see you to-morrow—when indeed shall I see you again? Stay, 
my dear child, I have still things to say to you. Do not weep too 
much for your disillusionment. It is with blocks cut out of our 
hearts that we must all build our altars to Wisdom. Will you 
still care whether Joseph or Ferdinand reigns in Spain ?—a pedant 
or a coward? It is the crown that matters, not the King. A 
moment! Shall I not see you in Paris? Surely! It is the 
Emperor’s command that every capital of Europe should send its 
most beautiful treasures to Paris. The Marqués de Santa Coloma ? 
Ah! I had forgotten him.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘Come, Henriette, do not pretend to be an idiot! You began very 
well. When I wrote to you I had no idea what reasons could 
bring here an important agent like d’Haguerty, but your observation 
on the Spanish lady put me on the right track. I was stupid to 
forget that Valengay is, after all, hardly a dozen leagues from Tours. 
There is a fortune in this affair, my sister ; and if you carry it through 
successfully the de Ferriets will owe you something.’ 

The Baron spoke impressively. He felt sure that his sister-in- 
law’s heart would leap for joy at his words; and so it might have 
done a few weeks since, but the heart was full of other things 
now. 

‘I may have been mistaken, brother. I was nervous at the 
time ; I wrote ina hurry. At any rate this lady has not been here 
since, and I have learnt nothing more. There is probably nothing 
to learn.’ 

‘It is worth trying at least,’ returned the Baron. ‘I have 
made all kinds of inquiries among agents from Spain, and have 
learned that a plot was on foot not long ago to rescue Ferdinand. 
One of the two men engaged in it was killed in Spain; the other, 
a young Irishman, got away. Among other things I have heard 
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it said that a certain great lady in Spain gave him her diamonds 
as a contribution to Ferdinand’s service, and that he always wears 
a diamond necklace on his person.’ 

‘A necklace? A man who wears a necklace! What folly, 
unless indeed it were a pledge of love.’ 

‘When I heard of this Irishman and the diamonds I began to 
think whether he could have anything to do with the Spanish lady 
who comes to see d’Haguerty on the pretext of the resetting of 
her diamonds.’ 

*M. Bernstein has diamonds certainly,’ returned Madame de 
Ferriet indifferently. ‘But M. Bernstein is not an Irishman and 
is not young.’ 

‘I know that. But here we have diamonds, a Spanish lady from 
Valengay, and an English secret agent. It is not necessary to find 
my Irishman, for d’Haguerty may have been sent in his place. 
Yet if we could discover him it would make us sure of our ground. 
Try to think, Henriette. Is there no young man who visits 
d’Haguerty ? ” 

*M. Charles is in the house——’ 

‘The Professor! You might as well say the Curé. Come, 
Henriette, think; is there no one, not a servant ?’ 

*M. Bernstein keeps no servant.’ 

‘ Dieu de Dieu! What is the matter with you? Pay attention 
and tell me every detail you can think of—even those that appear 
to you of the least importance.’ 

Madame de Ferriet in her neat black gown and white muslin 
tippet sat by the escritoire darning some lace for the Baroness. 
It was fine work, and being short-sighted she held it near her eyes. 
She went on darning for a minute of silence, then put the work 
down on the escritoire carefully as though it had been something 
breakable. 

‘I have nothing to tell you,’ she said in a low voice. ‘I don’t 
want to discover anything.’ 

The Baron was for a moment too astounded to be angry. 

‘What does this mean, Henriette? Are you mad ?’ 

‘It means that I have had enough of this espionage. Don’t 
you understand that I have always got them on my heart, those 
unfortunate people—that man in the dungeons of Bitche ?’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense. Someone else would have sent him 
there if you had not, and pocketed the money. Money! It was 
a mere trifle—at any rate you gave me little enough. But in this 
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affair there may be a fortune. If you didn’t want to go on with 
the thing, why the devil did you begin it ?’ 

‘Because I had temptations—-I was mad.’ 

Madame de Ferriet had risen to her feet. 

‘On the contrary, it is now that you are mad; that you forget 
your duties to your family.’ 

‘My duty is to work. I have always worked ; otherwise how 
would your son and my mother have lived? It is not my duty 
to descend to mean tricks unworthy of honest people.’ 

This revolt of the humble long-oppressed Henriette astonished 
the Baron so much that his anger took the guise of virtuous indigna- 
tion. 

‘I did not think you had such a bad heart that you were so 
ungrateful to a noble family which has condescended to receive you. 
If it is humiliating for you to be obliged to take up this trade, 
judge what it is to a man of quality like myself.’ 

Madame de Ferriet walked about the room, her small hands 
clenched, her curved nostrils dilated, her dark eyes wide open. 

‘Be a spy if you like, Monsieur le Baron. I don’t care. I will 
not be a spy any longer.’ 

‘You are insolent, Henriette. I shall tell the Baronne of this.’ 

He took snuff, shut the lid of the box with a snap, then said 
with a short laugh : 

‘But it’s simply ridiculous. You have begun this affair, and 
I insist on your going on with it.’ 

As he spoke there was a rumble of wheels in the courtyard, and 
glancing towards the window Madame de Ferriet saw the travelling 
carriage in which Mlle. Bernstein had left Tours two days before 
roll in at the porte-cochére the wooden gates of which stood open. 
She had seen it depart with pain; she sawit return with consternation. 
The Baron almost ran to the window. 

‘What luck!’ he exclaimed. ‘This must be d’Haguerty 
returning.’ 

He kneeled on the broad window-seat and leaned eagerly out of 
the open window. Madame de Ferriet neither moved nor spoke 
but stood with her eyes fixed upon his straining back. 

‘It’s not d’Haguerty,’ he said in a disappointed tone; ‘ it’s 
a lady, quite alone—his pretended daughter, no doubt. Well, 
one may make something out of her, perhaps.’ He turned back 
towards the room, ‘ What kind of a woman is she; this girl he calls 
his daughter ?’ 
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Henriette shrugged her shoulders, too much agitated to answer. 
M. de Ferriet meditated a moment and smiled. 

‘D’Haguerty is a good agent, but I have always said that one 
day he would come to grief over a woman. I hope it will be this 
time. You must let me make the acquaintance of this Mlle. 
Bernstein as soon as possible.’ 

Madame de Ferriet knew she must be very pale, and her heart 
beat violently. Her friend was by this time accomplished in his 
part, yet she felt horribly convinced that the Baron would penetrate 
his disguise. She alleged the necessity for receiving Mlle. Bern- 
stein, and was about to leave the room when the door was thrown 
open, and Mrs. Venning announced, more or less recognisably, 
the Marquesa de Santa Coloma. Luz entered slowly, dignified in 
her long black cloak and big hat with feathers. She was pale, 
and the effort to conceal every sign of agitation gave her a fine air 
of sleepy hauteur. She glanced sideways, with a droop of her 
broad eyelids, in the direction of M. de Ferriet, but nothing in her 
countenance hinted at the agonised annoyance she felt at finding 
him there. She seemed to do scarcely more than receive the 
warmly courteous greeting of Madame de Ferriet, who could 
have kissed her hands for being—by what miracle ?—herself, and 
not Patrick Dillon. Placed on the sofa she sat there silent. 

‘You came without doubt, Madame, to see Mlle. Bernstein. 
She is away on a visit.’ 

‘I wished to see the Bernsteins certainly,’ returned the Marquesa, 
‘but as they are not at home there are some things I should like 
to ask you, Madame.’ 

‘ But with pleasure.’ 

Both women looked at the Baron; the Marquesa, with the 
same cold side glance, his sister-in-law hesitatingly, not knowing 
whether he would wish his name mentioned. He came forward, 
made banal remarks on the weather, the roads, then : 

‘My sister has not presented me,’ he said nettled. ‘My name 
is the Baron de Ferriet de Loheac.’ 

But the warm breath of the noble name did not thaw the 
Marquesa’s iciness. 

The Baron owned himself beaten, and, alleging the necessity 
of waiting on his mother, withdrew. No sooner had he closed the 
door than the Marquesa was transformed. She rose from the 
sofa, and, startled by the sudden look of terror and agitation on her 
visitor’s face, Madame de Ferriet also rose from her chair. 
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‘He is here,’ cried the Marquesa. ‘The young Bernstein is 
here. He is in danger.’ 

e ‘ For God’s sake hush !’ 

8 Madame de Ferriet opened doors, looked rapidly round. ‘Now ‘ 

\ speak, Madame ; but speak low. Where is he ?’ 

‘In my carriage.’ 

‘Your carriage! My God! if my brother-in-law sees him ?’ 

‘He will not—he is hidden. This young man is pursued, but ; 
I dared not take him further without giving him some attention. 
He is hurt, he is unconscious. Have him taken out of the carriage 
secretly, and as soon as possible, I implore you, Madame. Oh, 
you are his friend, are you not ?’ 

She had seized Madame de Ferriet’s hands, and Madame de 
Ferriet’s grasp tightened on hers. Leaning forward she looked 
fixedly, almost fiercely, in Luz’s eyes, and her voice was low and i 
stern. 

‘I am this young man’s friend. And you? Are you his 
mistress 2 ’ a 

‘You cannot know who I am, Madame,’ Luz spoke with i 
proud indignation; ‘I am the wife of the Marqués de Santa : 
Coloma.’ i 

The name conveyed nothing to Madame de Ferriet; the proud 
lift of the fair head everything. 

“Does he wear diamonds? A necklace?’ she asked after a 
pause, rapidly, almost whispering. 

*Yes—yes!’ cried Luz, with wonder and impatience. ‘But 
why do you ask ?’ 

‘Ah, mon Dieu!’ breathed Madame de Ferriet. ‘Then he is 
the Irishman. Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! What is to be done ?’ 

She pressed her hands upon her heart; her terror was con- 
tagious. Pale as death the two women clung together. 

“Have the gendarmes, the soldiers, come to find him ?’ gasped 
Luz. 

‘No; but my brother-in-law—it’s the same thing—it’s worse. 
Don’t ask me why.’ 

“Call the Englishman,’ suggested the Marquesa, ‘call the man 
who made the carriage ; he will perhaps know what to do.’ 

Madame de Ferriet rang the bell. 

Sam Venning was already hovering round the carriage, admiring 
the skill with which he had contrived the hiding-place in it, and 
wondering whether the Spanish princes were inside. But, ‘alas! 
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his subtle contrivance was destined to be the refuge of no one more 
important than Patrick Dillon. 

On escaping from the chapel Patrick had thought to leave the 
castle easily by way of the ground floor. But a sound of wakeful 
movement continued in the Infantes’ apartments till the stars 
were growing pale, and he found himself obliged to break a sealed 
window in a remote corner of the first floor, and let himself down 
by the aid of two bell-ropes. In so doing he cut himself so severely 
with the glass that had not his confederates in the stables crept 
forth at earliest dawn to hide the traces he must have been tracked 
by a trail of blood. His wounds had been bound up as well as 
might be; but they burst out again; and as the road to Valencay 
from Tours, the forest once left behind, was bare and frequented, 
it was impossible to release him from his narrow prison. On the 
last stage before reaching Tours, which they were to pass through, 
in order to gain the villa of La Suédoise, he complained of faint- 
ness ; then he ceased to answer when Luz spoke to him. Happily 
for the distracted young Marquesa it was but a few minutes later 
when Charlesworth rode up to the carriage. He was on good 
terms with the local gendarmes, and with the aid of a handsome 
pourboire and the excuse of exercising the horses at the English 
stables had found no difficulty in leaving the town daily for a few 
hours. He had before confined his excursions to the stables and 
the racecourse ; but on this day he had ridden in the direction 
from which the carriage might be expected to come. It was he 
who had advised the Marquesa to make a stay at Madame de 
Ferriet’s house. He himself rode with all speed to take the news 
to the Count at the suburban villa which was to have been the 
rendezvous of the fugitives. The English stables were on the right 
bank of the river, and it was customary to bring the horses across 
to the racecourse in flat-bottomed boats, which crept from sand- 
bank to sandbank. Accordingly a man and a boat were awaiting 
him, and in a very short time he was clanging the bell of a little 
gate in a high wall surrounding the villa of La Suédoise. 

When the Baron returned to the salon he found Sam Venning 
with the ladies. 

‘Very well, Sam,’ Madame de Ferriet was saying, in French, 
and in a loud voice. ‘You can take Madame la Marquise to the 
stables and let her see for herself what accommodation we have for 
her horses.’ 

To her surprise the Baron made no attempt to detain the 
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beautiful Spaniard or to discover her business. He opened the 
door for her with a meaningless smile and a bow of the old régime, 
his hand upon his heart, and closed it after her with peculiar delibera- 
tion. 

‘And now, Madame,’ he said, in a quietly vicious voice, ‘ you 
and I are going to have our little explanation.’ 

If Madame de Ferriet had been pale before, she became now 
ghost-white. What fatal discovery had the Baron made? But 
all might depend upon her; and without a quiver in her voice, if 
she sank on the sofa to conceal the quiver of her limbs, she asked : 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

*Canaille !’ 

Henriette de Ferriet was accustomed to abuse; she hardly 
felt it, and only wondered agonisedly what he had discovered. 

‘Henriette Couturier finds it humiliating, the trade of a spy: 
she leaves that to us de Ferriets. She is too generous, too mag- 
nanimous! What fine sentiments! But where is the truth ? 
She will not be a spy, because she is——’ and he used a brutal 
word. 

Madame de Ferriet opened her long dark eyes, threw up her 
delicate dark head, as much surprised as indignant. 

‘M. de Ferriet, it is not allowed to say such things to an 
honest woman.’ 

‘An honest woman! You are no more an honest woman than 
you are a woman of quality—that is to say, not at all.’ 

‘Of what do you accuse me? I cannot even guess.’ 

‘Ah! I know now where to look for my young Irishman—’ she 
bit her under-lip to keep in a cry—‘ although there is no young 
man who visits M. Bernstein.’ And he laughed cruelly. 

‘Well, where will you look for him?’ She marvelled to hear 
her own indifferent voice. 

‘Mademoiselle Bernstein!’ he exulted. ‘There is the Irish- 
man! Morbleu, it was clever of d’Haguerty; he almost took 
me in.’ Then turning upon his sister-in-law: ‘And you, without 
doubt, you thought yourself very clever. With those beasts of 
English servants, who hide everything from me, you thought that 
you and your lover could be quite at your ease in this house.’ 

‘Are you mad, Philippe? I have no lover.’ 

‘Oh yes, you have; but you are right to be ashamed of it. 
A boy ten years younger than yourself! Are you ridiculous 
enough to imagine that this young adventurer loves you?’ Again 
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he laughed. ‘Silly woman! He can only be making a fool of you, 
playing on your vanity for hisownends. He has been very success- 
ful—he must be congratulating himself—but a little too soon.’ 

Every bitter word scorched Henriette’s heart. Such had 
sometimes been her own thoughts when Prince Charming with his 
soft voice and sympathetic eyes was absent. Yet she sat upright, 
and repeated obstinately, almost automatically : 

‘I don’t know what you are talking about—you must be mad!’ 

‘It is you who are raving mad. For this ridiculous intrigue 
you sacrifice without pity your young son, only heir of two noble 
families; your mother-in-law, whose misfortunes should inspire 
respect ; and also myself, the elder brother of your husband. Ah, 
you supposed an infirm old woman could discover nothing! A per- 
son like you little knows of what a woman of quality is capable 
when the interests of her family are concerned.’ 

‘It is then Madame la Baronne I have to thank for this calumny, 
these insults!’ cried Madame de Ferriet. 

‘Yes; my mother, ill as she is, has come to this door when you 
thought she was in bed. She has tried it—it was always locked. 
She has listened, and has heard strange things passing within. 
She sent Louis-Charles ’—yes, it was true that the child had once 
caught a glimpse of Patrick in his own dress. ‘The boy is sharp 
enough. He saw a young man. Que diable, madame, my sister- 
in-law, I should not be surprised if it were the very same young 
man who had the insolence to lay hands on me here, in this very 
room. The young gentleman, who, according to you, has gone away 
to England.’ 

‘Listen, M. de Ferriet. The whole of this story is a ridicu- 
lous lie.’ Henriette rose to her feet, driven to bay, realising, 
for the first time that she, after all, earned the Baronne’s bread. 
‘If I hear a word more about it—do you understand ?—a single 
word, I will take my son away; I will leave you to support your 
mother.’ 

But the Baron was not listening. Once more a travelling 
carriage was rolling up to the gate; once more he had flown to the 
window. 

‘Tl wager that these are our gentlemen!’ he cried. 

For some reason, not assuredly to put Madame de Ferriet to 
slower torture, the occupants of the carriage got down at the great 
gate, and stood with their backs to the house, while the gentleman 
gave some directions to the driver. It was without doubt the Count, 
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and beside him, by what perverse miracle Madame de Ferriet failed 
to guess, stood Patrick in one of the most elegant of his Bernstein 
costumes—Patrick, so lately lying unconscious in the depths of the 
Marquesa de Santa Coloma’s carriage. 

They came stepping leisurely, with no air of agitation, across 
the courtyard to the front door of the house ; and from behind the 
green window-curtain the Baron was watching them with a trium- 
phant smile. 

‘An excellent disguise, my dear d’Haguerty,’ he commented, 
‘but I’ve got you all the same. One should not be so big when 
one is a secret agent. As to your daughter, I congratulate you 
on her. A handsome girl; but I fear you will lose her before 
long.’ 

Madame de Ferriet moved towards the door. 

‘What are you going to do, Henriette ?’ he asked sharply. 

‘I am going to meet my pensionnaires.’ 

‘Don’t think you can make them escape; I have taken my 
precautions. This house is being watched already. You will 
warn them, of course, that they are cliscovered—useless to exact 
from you a promise—but if you mention my name to d’Haguerty 
all the English in Tours shall know what part you yourself have 
played. Yes, go and meet them on the stairs, and keep them there, 
while I go through to the English Club.’ 

Madame de Ferriet said nothing ; she seemed to an nothing 
more to say, nothing more to think. 

She prayed silently, with closed eyes, as she stood on the broad 
shallow stair awaiting the Bernsteins. She heard the rustle of a 
silken skirt close by, and lifting her black-fringed eyes, thinking 
to fix them despairingly on the face of Patrick, fixed them on a 
face she had never before seen. The hair, the height, the dress, 
were the same—certain touches, as the delicate line of dark eye- 
brows on a fair skin, art had skilfully added. It was an imitation 
to deceive at a distance, even to deceive a slight acquaintance ; 
but it was not Patrick. 

The Count behind was bowing his Bernstein bow and smiling 
as who should say : ‘ This time I have brought you someone worth 
having.’ He looked foolishly happy ; as a man looks whose gods 
have forsaken him. And Madame de Ferriet laid her finger on her 
lips. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘I am in a great hurry to disembarrass ourselves of this young 
man,’ cried La Suédoise. ‘It is he who endangers us. And I 
think you, my dear Felix, too generous towards him. A stupid 
fellow, who has allowed himself to be deceived! I cannot imagine 
why you left so large a part of the diamonds in his possession, 
particularly the necklace.’ 

‘ This Dillon is not so easy a partner as you imagine, my darling. 
You have only seen him doing the amiable.’ 

The Count, who dabbled in medicine and surgery, was at his 
medicine-chest. 

‘If you take my advice—and you have often said I am much 
cleverer than you are—you will not mention the matter to him; 
you will simply give him this nice little draught, take the diamonds 
as soon as he is asleep, and be off before the police arrive.’ 

‘Dear child, it is true you are cleverer than all of us, but then 
you are a woman; and women, above all, charming women like 
you, my darling, have no sentiment of honour. It is sure that this 
young man has not conducted himself quite loyally towards me, 
has not shown me all the confidence which I had a right to expect; 
yet I like him: he is my comrade, and I cannot bring myself to leave 
him without explanation, without the chance of sharing——’ 

‘Oh, la-la! He won’t do it, and if he did we should only be 
the poorer for it. I want that necklace.’ 

‘Hush, Anna; you don’t know who may be hearing you. Ah, 
my dear Dillon, I am glad you feel able to leave your bed. I 
am mixing a little medicine for you which I think may do you 
good.” 

‘Thank you, Count ; I want no medicine. Some coffee—nothing 
else.’ 

Patrick who came in from the bedroom looked extremely pale. 
His neck and hands had been severely cut, and the Count had 
bandaged them. But it was not the mere loss of blood, the fatigue 
of an adventurous night, the close atmosphere of his hiding-place, 
which had changed him so much. It was the breaking of his loyal 
heart. He, who had always appeared younger by several years 
than his real age, now looked older by as many. His features had 
sharpened and hardened ; there were lines on his forehead, and the 
purity of his complexion was lost. His voice sounded dully, and 
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he dragged his feet as he walked to the sofa, in the corner of which 
he threw himself. 

‘You had much better take my little dose,’ said the Count, 
holding a small glass in his hand. 

D’Haguerty now lapsed into English, to the intense annoyance 
of La Suédoise, whose curiosity had more than once been baffled by 
the unknown tongue in which the Count and his colleague con- 
versed. Infatuated as the Count was with her, he had never con- 
sented to reveal to her the exact objective or the inner machinery 
of the plot in which she was engaged, partly because his habitual 
caution had not entirely deserted him, partly because he was under 
a promise to the other agents engaged in it, some of whom, to the 
Count’s infinite pain, distrusted the blonde innocent-eyed creature. 
But the temptation to magnify himself by divulging to her the 
fortune in diamonds with which he and his comrade were intrusted 
he had not resisted. And once, when Patrick had visited the 
villa, as he sometimes did in a carriage with the blinds partly down, 
as the Count made La Suédoise herself always drive, d’Haguerty 
had, to his colleague’s annoyance, exhibited the Marquesa’s necklace 
to the dazzled eyes of his Anna. 

‘Drink it, do, my boy,’ urged the Count. 

Patrick took the glass and set his lips to it, then gave it back 
again. 

*No—I hate physic. Besides, I can taste there’s a narcotic in 
this. That’s poison to me.’ 

‘Don’t tease this poor Dillon, Count,’ said La Suédoise, taking 
away the glass. ‘ Let me give him a cup of coffee instead.’ 

And she poured out a cup at a side table, and set it beside him. 
Dillon took it, but barely thanked her. 

‘I wish, Count,’ he said in English, ‘ you’d send that girl away. 
You know I can’t bear her—or if you don’t know it you ought to.’ 

The Count was immensely offended. He was also surprised ; 
for though he had seen Patrick irritable, and even occasionally 
insolent, he had never before seen him rude where a woman was 
concerned. D’Haguerty lifted his eyebrows, expanded his chest, 
and generally expressed his feelings in terms of silence. Then 
turning to La Suédoise : ‘Go out now, my dear, and have a chat 
with Madame de Ferriet.’ 

When she had left the room he took a chair on the other side of 
the oval table near the sofa on which Patrick was sitting. 

‘Dillon,’ he said, ‘now you’ve come to yourself, I should be 
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glad to hear the truth of this business from your own lips, for it’s 
a damned serious one for us both. Is it the fact that, after all that 
had passed, after all he had agreed to, when it came to the point 
the King of Spain refused entirely to escape ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Patrick. He did not look at the Count. His 
eyes were fixed on a certain square inch of the table. 

‘And is it the truth that he himself denounced you to the 
Governor ?’ 

Patrick’s head dropped on to the table between his encircling 
arms. 

‘By God, d’Haguerty! Can’t you be content with knowing it 
without asking me? Yes—yes—yes! And now, for Heaven’s 
sake, let’s hear no more about it. The facts are there. Our 
journey, everything has been for nothing, and we have now only 
to go back and say—ay, what are we to say ?’ 

He had raised his head again, but still leaned it on his hand, and 
talked as it were to the table. 

‘That, indeed, is the question,’ returned the Count ; ‘ what are 
we to say ? If we say the truth no one will believe us.’ 

‘It would certainly be hard to invent anything more incredible,’ 
returned Patrick. 

‘Right, my dear boy. If we say that we have been unable to 
effect the escape of the King of Spain, we shall seem to have badly 
bungled the affair. A very serious matter to me in my profession. 
If we tell the truth we shall not be believed, and, moreover, we shall 
rest under the suspicion of having been suborned by the French.’ 

‘No, Count. Of that you shall not be accused. I will pledge 
my word of honour that all has been——’ 

“Your word of honour! But don’t you see that if you pledge 
your word of honour that the King of Spain has not behaved with 
honour—well, you will not be believed. It is better that you 
should face the truth, my poor boy. I have always heard that the 
Spaniards were very suspicious. They will certainly not believe 
you.’ 

“I think the very devil would not have them believe me,’ 
returned Patrick sombrely. ‘Should bleeding heroic Spain believe 
that the King she loves and suffers for, betrays her every day as 
he betrayed—— Good God!’ His head sank on the table 
again. ‘It can’t be true, and yet it’s the damnedest truth.’ 

‘I am truly sorry for you, Dillon,’ said the Count, and he spoke 
with sincere feeling. ‘It is a damned shame that a gallant fellow 
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like you should get no better King to him than yonder long-nosed, 
white-livered blackamoor of a Ferdinand. Pardon my speaking 
so freely of him ; but I am a ruined man myself, and have him to 
thank for it. I’m not so young as I was, Dillon, and I’ve been 
looking forward to sitting down by my own fireside with the money 
I should get out of this big affair. And now it’s a dead loss. I shall 
be suspected. Even the British Government, that has but just 
begun to be doubtful of de Ferriet, will put no more trust in me. 
Faith, my boy, it’s a sad end to an honourable career.’ 

Patrick held out his hand, and the two men exchanged a grasp. 

‘What can I say, my dear Count,’ said Patrick wearily, but in 
a voice more like his own, ‘except that I ask your pardon for 
being the cause of your misfortunes? For it was undoubtedly my 
persuasions that induced the British Government to undertake the 
affair.’ 

It was with an effort that the Count put away sentiment and 
approached business. 

‘So it stands thus,’ he said. ‘My career is broken towards the 
end, and yours is broken at the beginning. If I were you, Dillon, 
I would shake the dust of this old world off my feet. What's the 
use of staying here, an object of suspicion to your Spanish friends, 
and risking your life for a King who doesn’t want it? If I were 
you I would take ship to the United States. You're the very man 
for the country, and I’ve a notion you’d make yourself somebody 
there before many years were passed.’ 

Patrick was silent, and as he was shading his face with his 
hand the Count could not perfectly read his expression ; but he 
seemed to be listening not inattentively. It was, however, rather 
as discharging a debt to his own peculiar conscience than as hoping 
for a peaceful issue that the Count continued : 

‘I am thinking of doing so myself. I am still possessed of 
more strength and more wits than most youngsters of half my 
age, and if I cannot reinstate my ancient family in its former 
ancestral seat, I will be content to refound it in the New World, 
where it may yet rise to something of its former eminence.’ 

‘I am glad you have the means to go. I have not, or, upon my 
word, I might be tempted.’ 

‘As to means, you can judge for yourself, Dillon; but 1 know 
there is a great sum owing to you and me, of which we shall never 
see a penny if we wait to receive our just reward from the British 
Government. The work I have done here has been a masterpiece ; 
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and because my employers have not been at the trouble to find 
out the real wishes of the King of Spain before engaging my 
services, I am to get nothing for my trouble but the ruin 
of my reputation. I will not submit to it. No, Sefor! as you 
Spaniards say.’ 

Patrick looked up and asked sharply what he meant to do. 

‘I mean, Dillon,’ he said firmly, ‘to take the funds which we 
have over, the larger part of which would have been spent on the 
King of Spain’s journey if he had consented to take it. The rest 
was, I believe, to have been handed over to him. It shall come 
into more deserving hands.’ 

‘You mean to play the Government false? Well—you have 
told me yourself that, sooner or later, all secret agents do.’ 

‘No, sir, not all. The British Government, sir, has trusted me 
like a gentleman up till now, and it has done well. But after a 
dozen years of service it throws doubts on my integrity ; it insults 
me by placing the greater part of the funds in the hands of an 
inexperienced youth, who on his part has by no means shown me 
the confidence I had a right to expect.’ 

* And luckily, Count, by far the greater part of what remains 
is stillinmy hands. I cannot prevent you from doing as you please ; 
but if anything could make me more unhappy than I am, it is 
that my comrade also should show himself false and dishonourable.’ 

‘By the powers, Dillon, I tell you that if your King of Spain 
had played the man, I was resolved, in spite of all provocations, 
to be true to my masters. But how has he behaved, I ask you ? 
And ’tis honourably indeed I am acting towards you, for if I’m 
determined to have my fair share of the little walking diamond 
mine that you are, yet it’s not by stealth I’m doing it, but I say to 
you, “Out with your diamonds, Dillon, my boy, and let’s share 
them like gentlemen that'll not disagree over a trifle.” ’ 

Patrick appeared to have lost the faculty of surprise. He even 
laughed as men do when their strength is low. 

‘Gentlemen of the road, I suppose you mean, Count. Come, 
come, let us have no more of this nonsense. You know as well 
as I do that I’d as soon hand my father’s soul to the devil as 
give up to you a single one of the diamonds with which I have been 
entrusted.’ 

While he laughed and spoke the Count had stepped to a table 
behind the sofa, on which La Suédoise had placed the coffee tray. 
He stood with his back to Patrick, as though engaged with the little 
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lamp which heated the coffee. But it was with something else in 
reality that his hands were busy. 

‘May I then understand you will discuss the question no more ? ’ 
he asked significantly. 

‘You may, and be hanged to you!’ 

Something was rapidly thrown over Patrick’s face, blinding him, 
and in an instant more he would have been completely gagged 
had he not twisted himself about and clutched his enemy’s throat 
with the fury of a trapped animal. D’Haguerty was much the 
superior in strength and stature, and Patrick was weakened by 
loss of blood, so that the Count had not feared to deal with him 
single-handed. But it was necessary to do the business without 
noticeable noise, and, quick as d’Haguerty was with his gag, Patrick 
was yet too quick in his riposte to allow him to finish securing it. 
The Count let go the gag with one hand to free his throat from 
Patrick’s grasp, and in that moment his victim sent forth a muffled 
yell. D’Haguerty had noticed that the door between his sitting- 
room and the book-room was bolted on the other side. The bolt 
was now drawn, and Charlesworth came in. The Count gave up 
the game for lost. 

‘A pretty quarrel indeed, gentlemen,’ said Charlesworth. 
‘What's it all about ?’ 

Patrick, now free to slip out of his colleague’s hands, stated 
his case indignantly. The Count intervened, stating his with a 
dignity and force which half succeeded in making him appear a 
just man dealing with a froward child. More than half indeed ; 
for Charlesworth, having listened with a judge’s face, said : 

‘Upon my word, Count, I think what you say is very reasonable. 
You’re a fool to refuse, Dillon.’ 

“Good God, Charlesworth!’ gasped Patrick, ‘what are you 
saying? Are you a scoundrel too ?’ 

‘You're talking nonsense, my lad. But I'll be a friend to you 
in spite of yourself. Come, Count, I’ll help you to lighten this 
young gentleman’s load if you'll give me his share to take care of 
forhim. Allons, Dillon. How is the Government to know exactly 
how much was left in your possession? And if you won’t arrange 
matters here he’ll have other opportunities of getting what he 
wants. The other secret agents, for example, are his men and not 
yours.’ 

Patrick sat down again on the sofa. This well-known yet 
amazing voice seemed speaking a long way off. He knew what 
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it was saying, saw Charlesworth and the Count ; but the room and 
everything in it, including himself, seemed to have receded into 
some strange, unreachable distance. He made an effort to rouse 
himself, started up, and staggered a few steps towards the door. 
The Count and Charlesworth both interposed. He tried to shout 
for Sam Venning, but he knew his voice was faint. It was, however, 
loud enough to reach La Suédoise in the passage outside. She 
came in to give the Count assistance if necessary, but stopped, 
astonished, on seeing Charlesworth. The Count reassured her. 

“It is well, Anna. Mr. Charlesworth is of our opinion.’ 

Charlesworth had forced Patrick down on the sofa, and was now 
bending over him. 

‘Have you drugged him ?’ he asked sharply in French, looking up. 

“On my honour no,’ returned the Count. 

“Not you, no, my friend,’ said Anna, with a triumphant smile ; 
“but I succeeded where you failed. He drank the medicine in his 
coffee.’ 

The Count gave her an admiring look, then looked at Patrick 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It will do him no harm, and make things easier for all of us.’ 

He thought to himself now with annoyance of Charlesworth’s 
intervention. A few minutes more and all would have been easy 
without him. 

‘Let us to work,’ he said. ‘Anna, Mr. Charlesworth will take 
charge of Dillon’s share.’ my 

La Suédoise frowned, displeased. ‘ Why is Dillon to have his 
share ?’ she asked at length in a furious voice. 

The two men did not answer, being engaged in tearing open 
Patrick’s clothes.’ He was wearing the diamonds sewn in chamois 
leather inside a vest of silk which he could wear under his feminine 
attire. The Count ripped the vest up with his knife, lifted the young 
man’s body, and took it off him. 

‘What has Mr. Charlesworth to do with this matter ?’ asked 
La Suédoise, fuming. 

‘Nothing at all, Mademoiselle,’ replied Charlesworth, ‘but I 
happened to be here.’ 

‘You have not the right to share it with us,’ cried the lady. 

Charlesworth laughed mockingly. He was watching the Count 
cut the wash-leather packets out of the silken vest and also keeping 
an eye on Patrick who lay tumbled a senseless heap on the sofa, 
the glittering necklace of Luz Santa Coloma falling forward from 
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his naked breast. Charlesworth knew nothing about diamonds, 
but he was determined not to let the Count cheat him more than 
was inevitable. Meantime La Suédoise crept round to the back 
of the sofa and leaned over Patrick. With great quickness and 
dexterity she removed the necklace from his neck and fastened 
it round her own. 

‘The necklace is mine,’ she said defiantly. ‘ Now, gentlemen, 
you can divide the rest.’ 

‘What you are doing there is very wrong, Mademoiselle,’ remon- 
strated Charlesworth gravely. ‘These are famous diamonds which 
you are taking, and must be worth a fortune.’ 

‘To me, yes; but they would be worth nothing to you, Mr. 
Professor,’ she answered, arranging her dress so as to hide the 
necklace. ‘ You would not know how to sell them. No, no! be 
content with what you get out of the Count. That’s a windfall 
for you already.’ 

‘Mademoiselle is right,’ said the Count, chagrined at the thought 
that, but for the intrusion of Charlesworth, all would have been 
his and Anna’s. ‘ You have already been more than paid for your 
trouble in this affair. What have you done to get a share of these 
diamonds ? ’ 

‘Nothing. But I am here, and I mean to have it,’ responded 
Charlesworth cheerfully. ‘ As to the necklace I admit Mademoiselle 
is right—it might prove an embarrassment to me.’ 

So they bargained over the table on which the packets of dia- 
monds lay open, and Erskine Charlesworth was an expert bargainer ; 
but he was no match for La Suédoise. And there was a fine moral 
tone about her. ‘Monsieur, you have not the right,’ and ‘ that 
would be extremely unjust,’ which helped to give her the advantage. 
It ended in a very unequal division of the diamonds, and the passing 
of a thousand francs in cash and notes from d’Haguerty to Charles- 
worth. 

The two men had hardly disposed of their spoils when Madame 
de Ferriet came in. She gave a cry when she saw Patrick lying 
on the sofa, although La Suédoise had hastily rearranged his dress. 
The Count explained that his sleep was the consequence of a soothing 
draught, which had been given him, perhaps a little stronger than 
had been intended, but which would certainly do him no harm. 
Madame de Ferriet announced that she had prepared a bedroom 
for him on the other side of the house, on the pretext that she and 
Mrs. Venning could more conveniently attend to him there than in 
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the one to which he had been carried when first lifted out of the 
carriage. But the real advantage of the room was that it was at 
the head of a staircase leading down to the ancient part of the 
building to which Sam had taken the travelling carriage. Madame 
de Ferriet and the Marquesa were agreed that the place where he 
was was the most dangerous of all places, and the sooner they could 
remove him the better. The Count and Charlesworth carried him 
in procession, the women following. Neither Madame de Ferriet nor 
the Marquesa spoke ; but La Suédoise’s emotions of pity and regret 
gushed forth over the young man’s pale face and prostrate body. 

It was in another tone that she addressed d’Haguerty when 
they had returned to his sitting-room. 

‘Sapristi/ as the soldiers say, you have bungled this affair 
finely, Felix. It is thanks to me alone that we have gained any- 
thing worth having. If you had taken my advice to begin with, 
all would have gone well.’ 

The Count, at once meek and jocose, rolled upon her amorous 


eyes. 

‘Pretty lady not angry with poor Felix,’ he said, speaking 
baby language and holding up his hands in a begging attitude. 
‘Not poor Felix’ fault, naughty man came in.’ 


Now cruel nature has ordained that devout looks should not 
always become a devout lover, and an angel from heaven would 
hardly tolerate being addressed in baby language unless by baby 
lips, and La Suédoise darted a look of positive hatred at her elderly 
enthusiast. 

‘Don’t be ridiculous. This rascal of a professor would not have 
come in if you had not made the little Irishman cry out. And 
if you had waited a few minutes he would have been quiet enough.’ 

‘But, my darling, you should have let me know he had had the 
dose. How did you give it him ?’ 

La Suédoise laughed. 

‘Easily enough. But how glad I am to have this necklace. It 
is magnificent. I do not wonder Dillon was unwilling to part with it.’ 

‘But, alas! you will have to part with it, my child, for it is in 
those diamonds that our real fortune lies. I know of a man in 
Paris who can dispose of them for us, though it will take time. 
But do not be afraid; I have thought of everything. There is a 
chiteau near Geneva, a very quiet spot, where we shall be in perfect 
safety. We can pass there some happy months alone together, 
my darling "—he drew nearer and put his arm round her waist— 
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‘before we set out for America, the rich New World, where alone 
is the carriére ouverte aux talents.’ 

La Suédoise made some mild reply, and sat with downcast 
eyes, looking as modest and pretty as a young bride. But she 
was internally in revolt against the picture of her future so con- 
tentedly drawn for her by d’Haguerty. What if he were going 
to marry her? The price was too heavy to pay. 

‘Come now, let us have some coffee ourselves!’ she exclaimed, 
jumping up to interrupt the flow of sentiment. 

‘ Warm it then, dear little woman, while I arrange these diamonds 
more conveniently.’ 

He put the packets on the table again and seemed lost in cal- 
culations. The medicine bottle with the narcotic in it stood on 
a side table, and the sight of it crystallised La Suédoise’s vague 
design. She swept it into her hand in passing. In a few minutes 
she brought him a cup of coffee, and sat down by his side to drink 
her own. He was making notes in a pocket-book. 

‘Now,’ he said, closing it, ‘ we will go to the Hotel St. Julien 
and find the carriage. You will soon see the advantage of my 
having made you drive about with the blinds down. I get in old 
Bernstein, a tradesman. I get out a gentleman.’ 

La Suédoise feared she had been precipitate. 

‘Let me rest a little, mon ami; I have had so many emotions.’ 

She went into the bedroom and lay down. The Count, impatient 
to be off, kept coming in to implore her to get ready to start. But 
no, she had the migraine, the most terrible migraine. D’Haguerty 
would have taken a short way with any other woman who had 
interpolated a migraine into his plans; but Anna was a sacred 
being. It shocked him that she should suffer. Her migraine was 
a catastrophe. Meantime La Suédoise kept anxiously waiting for 
the drug to take effect. It had been shorter work with Dillon. 
The Count stood silent by the bed, regarding her tragically. She 
raised herself, put her feet to the ground, held her head, and was 
making up her mind that this time it was of no use, the migraine 
might as well get better when he said : 

* Dame, it’s odd! I slept very well last night, yet my head 
feels like lead. I could sleep a hundred years.’ 

‘Lie down a little while I dress.’ 

“No, I will sleep in the carriage.’ She fastened her clothes. 
put on her bonnet slowly. D’Haguerty leaned against the bed, 
half-sitting, and said nothing. His head drooped upon his breast. 
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She, moving round in the room, watched him from the corners 
of her eyes ; but when his eyelids fell hers lifted, and she stood with 
a smile of triumph watching the tall bulk sway a little forward, 
then backward. But the Count was not yet beaten. By a mighty 
effort he pulled himself together, opened his eyes, and stood bolt 
upright. He opened his eyes upon that smile of La Suédoise, that 
poise as of a pouncing creature. It caught him like the cut of a 
lash, stung him back to his senses. 

‘Anna!’ he cried in a voice muffled, but full of horror. ‘ It’s 
not that? Mon Dieu, mon Dieu! Ungrateful, infamous!’ 

Speaking, he came uncertainly towards her, his great arm out- 
stretched ; she knew not whether in remonstrance or menace. She 
fled before him into the sitting-room, but before she could close the 
door upon him he had thrown his shoulder against it and staggered 
after her. His face was terrible in its look at once of stupor and of 
fierce determination ; but for all her fear La Suédoise dared not 
scream. For she had the necklace at any rate, and she must get 
away with it quietly. But she was a coward of her nature, and 
although she got first to the door into the passage, which was 
locked, her trembling fingers had not been able to turn the key, 
when the Count, lurching across the room, throwing down a table 
one way and a chair another, was upon her. One big open 
hand shot out over her head and thumped against the door, 
holding it shut, the other descending weightedly on her shoulder, 
turned her about. So they stood face to face, the Count leaning 
heavily with his hand against the door, staring down from his 
great height at La Sucdoise, inarticulate, with glazed eyes, but his 
lips parted in a menacing grimace over his clenched teeth. The 
grasp of his hand bruised her delicate white flesh ; the look on his 
face terrified her with a vision of murder. In another moment she 
must have screamed, when a particularly loud and peremptory 
knocking sounded on the other side of the door. The Count heard 
it as one hears knocking in one’s sleep. He allowed her to lead him 
away from the door, but, refusing to enter the bedroom, stumbled 
to the sofa and sat there, holding himself bolt upright by an effort. 
She picked up the table and chair he had thrown down, and 
approached the door again. Meantime the knocking was repeated, 
louder and yet more peremptory. 

“Is M. Bernstein here ? ’ 

It was a man’s voice, and a rough one. 

‘Wait a moment,’ replied La Suédoise from within. 
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‘I cannot wait. I amina hurry. I want to see M. Bernstein.’ 

La Suédoise went to the door and opened it a crack. 

‘M. Bernstein is very unwell,’ she began; then broke off and 
backed into the room with a slight scream. The Count, making 
a last desperate effort to retain consciousness, looked round. The 
door was flung open, and four heavy-footed men tramped in. 

‘Ah! So here are the gendarmes,’ said the Count slowly, 
without apparent emotion. 

‘You are M. Bernstein ? ’ asked the officer. 

D’Haguerty stared at him stupidly and did not answer. 

‘Yes, yes, Monsieur, that is he, that is Bernstein,’ interposed 
La Suédoise alertly. 

‘I have a warrant to arrest the man calling himself Bernstein.’ 

‘The reason he does not answer, Monsieur,’ said La Suédoise, 
‘is that he is ill—an apoplexy perhaps.’ 

‘No matter. He is going straight to Paris. There are good 
doctors there. You are his daughter ?’ 

‘No, Monsieur.’ 

‘You have passed as his daughter at any rate ?’ 

‘No, Monsieur.’ 

The officer took out a document, studied it, and La Suédoise 
alternately, and then : 

‘Come, Mademoiselle, it’s not worth telling lies. You are at 
any rate the person meant in this paper: it describes you exactly.’ 

‘That is easily explained. One of the conspirators was dressed 
as a woman to resemble me; in effect he resembled me wonderfully.’ 

The officer’s incredulity was manifest. He stepped up to her 
and put his hand on her neck. 

“You have a necklace here under your dress. Let me see.’ 

Reluctantly she showed a gleam of diamonds. 

‘Bernstein gave it me. I wear it so for safety.’ 

‘Well, I have to send to Paris immediately Bernstein and a 
young person in company with him who passes as his daughter and 
wears a diamond necklace. Come, Mademoiselle, we have a carriage 
at the door of the English Club. We are in a hurry. If you are 
not the person in question the police in Paris will let you go, and 
Paris is not a bad place for a little denoiselle like you.’ 

“But I am not the person you want,’ shrieked La Suédoise. 
‘Make the servants come.’ 

‘There is only one servant here, and she does not understand 
a word of French.’ 
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‘Where is Madame de Ferriet ? ’ 
‘She is not in the house. Come, Mademoiselle, it is plain you 
are the person we want. Let us have no more nonsense, but be off.’ | 

‘I protest. I demand to see the Governor.’ 

‘The Governor! Who do you think you are? What, Roget ? 
You can’t wake up this Bernstein ?’ 

Charlesworth looked in. La Suédoise, pointing at him, screamed: — 

‘There, Monsieur l'Officier, that young man is a confederate 
and a thief into the bargain. Take him with you instead of me.’ 

All the gendarmes smiled. Charlesworth laughed. 

‘Come, Mademoiselle, come! We all know M. Charles.’ 

‘He has stolen my diamonds! Turn out his pockets,’ she 
screamed. 

Charlesworth, still laughing, rapidly turned all his pockets inside — 
out. ‘Empty as usual, M. Rapin,’ he said to the officer with a | 
rueful gesture. ‘ 

‘Thief! rascal!’ exclaimed La Suédoise. ‘ Tell the gendarmes 
who I really am.’ 

‘I cannot tell them more than I know,’ returned Charlesworth, © 
‘but I think it is probable you are not old Bernstein’s daughter.’ 

The gendarmes smiled knowingly. 

Charlesworth was leaning over d’Haguerty. 

‘You cannot wake this man, because he is drugged,” he said in © 
a minute. 

The officer of the gendarmes shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Sapristi / he will be fine and heavy to carry. Put him into © 
the big chair there, and bring him along, you others. I will take 7 
charge of the girl.’ j 

Charlesworth helped them to move the Count’s huge bulk, and = 
did it with a kind of tenderness. ; 

The labouring gendarmes carried him out untenderly, his head © 
lower than his heels. Charlesworth watched them almost remorse- © 
fully, his hand across his mouth. La Suédoise followed in the 
officer’s firm grasp, abusing Charlesworth shrilly, protesting ener- | 
getically against her seizure. 

‘You have not the right’ and ‘it is very unjust’ were the © 
last words that he caught from the passage. : 

‘So that was it! Poor old Count,’ he said as he thought the 
matter out. ‘Poor old d’Haguerty! I wish they hadn’t got him.’ 


(To be concluded.) 





